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“T never had a girl. When I was sixteen, I fell i 
love with an engine. 


*‘Nothing to look at or listen to. She’d been slapped 


around until her disposition was sour. Yes, sir, 
hateful as a witch. I kept her together with wire and 
chewing gum and a pat on the back. But when she 
went to the junkie it busted me up. 


“After her, I really got to know cars and engines. 
Out of ’em all I picked the one I wanted. Spirit, 
that’s what she had, sir. Fire! And smooth? She 
purred like a kitten. She’s waiting for me now back 
home. 


“But listen to these engines, sir. See how the props 
make halos around their heads. 


“‘They’re my angels, and I love to hear ’em sing! 
Because I feel it’s like America singing a victory 
song. And I know that some day the sky will be 
filled with the singing of engines. . . and then it will 
be time for me to go home. 


The above message is dedicated 
to the mechanics and service men 
who are “keeping ‘em running” 
on the Hone Front and to the 
thousands who have left to serve 
Uncle Sam on the Fighting Fronts. 


In Peace, 


'’ LOVE 70 HEAR EM SING... 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 
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n “Home to America . . . home to my town . . . wher 
I want everything just as I left it. My little garage 
with the shop on the side where the kids bring their 


bikes and the idea room where my brain children are, 


“Yes, sir, you learn quick out here . . . fighting 
hate and slavery. I know now there’s only one way 
to live . . . the way I lived back home. 


‘Home... where a man is free to work and dream 
and build and invent to his heart’s content .. , 
where there’s no limit on freedom—or opportunity, 


“‘That’s the America I’m fighting for. Don’t change 


that—ever!”’ ‘ . ‘ 


Here at Nash-Kelvinator, we’re building giant 2,000 

h.p. Pratt & Whitney engines for U.S. Navy Corsair 
fighters... Hamilton Standard propellers for United 
Nations’ bombers . . . working to hurry the day when 

we'll turn again to peaceful things, to the building of 
an even finer Kelvinator, an even greater Nash! 
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and H Standard Propellers, 
Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Appliances. 





Those doggoned kids / 


Give ’em a screw-driver and a pair of 
pliers and they’ll make anything run!’’* 


The colonel’s “kids” had come 
upon a broken-down French tank, 
abandoned before the Yanks 
reached North Africa. They were | 
told it would never run again. That 
was a dare to boys who loved ma- 
chinery. Whenever they could, 
they worked on the old tank. . . . 
Eventually, it grunted—lurched— 
and roared across the field! 

The story of “those doggoned 
kids” is true — and so is its pecu- 
liarly American moral. 

The boys sweated those extra 
hours, not at bayonet point, but 
freely — for fun and satisfaction. 
They saw a job to do, they rolled 
up their sleeves, they pitched in on 
their own! Call that “free enter- 
prise,” call it American initiative. 
Whatever you call it—it made 
America grow! 

And that same spirit built Amer- 
ica’s electric companies. Many of 
the business men who manage them 
today were linemen, clerks, meter 
readers. Ordinary folks who saw a 
job to do rolled up their sleeves, 
pitched in. . . . Result? Better ser- 
vice at lower prices! The average 
American family gets twice as much 


DON’T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT 


electricity for its money as it did 
about 15 years ago. And, at the 
same time— 


These companies under experi- 
enced business management are 
supplying over 80 per cent of 
America’s wealth of electric power! 
Power for war production. Far 
more power than in all the Axis 
countries combined! 


Yes, some folks wanted to make 
things run—and run smoothly! 
They had the initiative. They 
acquired the know-how. They were 
allowed to work in freedom! . 
Know-how, freedom—those are the 
tools in the hands of initiative! 
They’re the “screw-driver” and the 
“pliers”! . . . With those two simple 
tools, Americans can make anything 
run! Americans are doing it! 
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ISN’T RATIONED 


% Quoted from an AP despatch from Tunisia 











Aircraft production. American facto- 
ries set a new record in turning out 7,200 
combat, transport and trainer planes in 
May, the War Production Bourd an- 
nounced. Predicting a substantially higher 
total for June, officials revealed creation 
of a new committee to speed output of 
aluminum extrusions, the choke point in 
aircraft production. 


Money for war. The Army’s budget of 
$71,898,425,000 for the next 12 months 
was approved and sent to the House by 
the Appropriations Committee. More than 
a third is earmarked for the Air Forces, to 
provide 36,000 bombers, 38,000 fighters, 
12,000 transports, 9.000 trainers, and to 
train 302,000 technicians, 80,000 pilots, 
12,000 bombardiers, 18,000 navigators. The 
Committee cut only $387.986,000, or less 
than 6 per cent, from the total request. 
Meanwhile, the Senate completed congres- 
sional action on the Navy's new budget of 
$27 ,630,000,000. A final figure 
growing military effectiveness of the U.S. 
was Lend-Lease 
that aid to foreign nations during 
amounted to $790,000,000. bringing 
aid up to $11,893.000,000. 
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Transportation. Prospects for automo- 
bile transportation did not improve. 
Gasoline: Bureau of Mines forecast 
possible tighter restrictions on civilian 
auto travel in the Midwest and Midcon- 


tinent area, reported national gasoline 
stocks reaching “critical levels” every- 
where. Local ration boards in Eastern 


States were told to deny requests for sup- 
plemental gasoline to car owners living 
within two miles, or 30 to 40 minutes’ 
walking distance, of their jobs. 

Tires: A crisis in auto transportation 
for war workers owing to wear on tires 
was predicted by Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. Citing the need for more atten- 
tion to tire care and recapping, PRA said 
nearly half the tires on cars driven by 
workers in 59 typical Ohio industries will 
be worn out by the end of the year unless 
recapped earlier. 


The March of the News ___ 


Draft. Rules were changed to provide 
that replacement schedules filed by em- 
ployers after July 1 must arrange for re- 
lease within six months of occupationally 
deferred non-fathers between 18 and 25. 
Excepted are men whose jobs are very 
important and extremely difficult to fill. 
Officials hinted that this and other de- 
velopments will delay the draft of fathers 
at least until October 1, two months later 
than expected. 


Patents. Major revisions in the patent 
system were recommended by the Nation- 
al Patent Planning Commission. It urged: 
That all patent agreements be recorded, 
to expose improper agreements; that pat- 
ent owners suing for infringement be lim- 
ited to reasonable compensation, without 
prohibiting use of an invention when its 
manufacture is necessary for the public 
good: that Congress set standards to de- 
termine the patentability of inventions by 
objective tests; that a single court of pat- 
ent appeals be established. 


Cost of living. City workers now pay 
24.1 per cent more for cost-of-living items 
than they did in January, 1941, reported 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Food prices 
showed the sharpest rise, averaging 46 
per cent above the 1941 level. Cost of serv- 
ices. especially medical care, barber 
beauty shop treatments, showed the next 
highest increases. 


and 


Food prospects. Disclosing plans to 
increase the nation’s food-production pro- 
eram by 15,000,000 acres in 1944, War 
Food Administrator Chester C. Davis out- 
lined the prospects for food supplies dur- 
ing the rest of 1943. He said: No matter 
how high production goes, civilians won’t 
get all they would like to buy because 
every military success increases the need 
for food abroad; food production must in- 
creasingly center in foods high in nutrients 
relative to expenditure of land and labor. 
such as milk, cereals, beans. Senator Aiken 
(Rep.) , of Vermont, forecast a drop of 15 
to 30 per cent in 1943 food yields. 
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From a mysterious 


You are looking at men who are part of 
a group which has spent more time 
farther from this earth than probably 
any others who have ever lived! 

They are Boeing flight engineers re- 
cording by camera and visual observation 
the readings on a maze of high-altitude 
test equipment. Extensive research at 
35,000 feet and above is one of the rea- 
sons the Boeing Flying Fortress* is able 
to operate at higher altitudes under com- 
bat conditions than any other bomber. 


Here is a world utterly alien to any 
which you know, a world of incredibly 


world 


thin air and brilliant blue skies where 
weird things happen. 

Radio plays strange pranks up there 
in the stratosphere. Engines lose their 
power. Oil turns to mush, and wind- 
shields sprout ice whiskers in the 67- 
below-zero temperature. 

Yet these and many other problems 
have been solved so well by Boeing 
research that the Flying Fortress today 
performs in some respects even better 
7 miles up than it does at sea level! 

Probably you will never have occasion 
to travel at such extreme altitudes. But 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


once the war is won you will fly swiftly 
and luxuriously at 20,000 feet and 
thereabouts . . . thanks in large measure 
to the pioneering done by Boeing flight 
test crews. 

It is a characteristic of Boeing to do 
every job a little better than is required. 
In engineering, manufacture and per- 
formance, Boeing products have always 
exceeded the claims advanced for them. 


It is true of the Flying Fortress today, 
and it will be true of many a new prod- 
uct tomorrow... if it’s “Built by Boeing” 
it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


THE TERMS FLYING FORTRESS'* AND 


STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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War Is a Skill 


Every American soldier fights with courage and self- 
gacrifice. But these alone do not win wars. War also 
demands high technical skill because it is a struggle not 
only of men against men, but also of machine against 
machine—tanks, planes, battleships. Without training in 
the use of these instruments of war, soldiers today are 


without weapons! 


One weapon in this war—the airplane—calls for more 


personal skill than any other. And 
one of the most critical phases in a 
pilot’s training is his step-by-step 
transition from primary trainers 
to combat planes. These steps can- 
not be abrupt, yet time demands that 
they be swift. Therefore, along with 
the relative stability and safety re- 
quired in a training plane, Fairchild 
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Our Sons Must Learn 


engineered into its trainers certain definite characteristics 
of the combat plane. Thus, they get a pilot ready for his 
second step while teaching him the first! 

Fairchild training planes—primary trainers, bomber 
crew trainers and gunnery trainers—are being used on 
United Nations training fields throughout the western 


hemisphere. They are powered by Fairchild Ranger air- 


“ON THE BEAM” 


“Each man comes to us as an individual. 
Somewhere in the complex pattern of his per- 
sonality is a kernel of special aptitude, a 
nucleus of talent. He brings us this basic 
equipment; we teach him how to use _ 
Barton K. Yount, Commanding General 
Flying Training Command AAF 


“” 
Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 


craft engines. They reflect the 20 crowded years which 


Fairchild engineers have devoted to 
“creating the plane for the purpose.” 

The “touch of tomorrow” in Fair- 
child engineering indicates courage to 
try new things. We shall need many 
new things to outwit and outfight our 
resourceful enemies. Fairchild has 
quite a number on the way—to add 
to those already on its record! 


AZ=FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ronger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. 1 Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... . Burlington, N. C, Duramold Division, New York, N Y 
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Telltale signs in this war, signs that mean most, are these..... 

1. Germans again are late in starting their offensive in Russia. 

2. German air force is proving incapable of hitting back strongly against 
the devastating U.S. and British air attacks. German industry is slowing. 

3. German submarines are on the run in the Western and Middle Atlantic. 

4. Italy is almost helpless under air blows that are cutting the heart from 
her warmaking power; that are destroying transport, utilities, air fields. 

5. Japan is proving no match for U.S. air and naval forces; is suffering an 
attrition that she cannot readily afford. U.S. air officers are amazed at the 
way the Japanese keep throwing in their limited air force in face of heavy losses. 

In a word: This war is going better for our side than anticipated. 

















Effects of the situation now developing are these..... 
U.S. is able to mobilize its vast warmaking power, free from any attack. 
Efforts to block delivery of that power to combat areas are failing. 
German warmaking power is declining due to air attack, to losses in Russia. 
So: Defeat of Germany, for Britain and U.S., may be less difficult than was 
expected, may involve far smaller losses, may turn out to be primarily a task 
for air forces, only secondarily for land forces operating in the West. But: 
In that case, the war may be a longer war than one involving an all-out assault now. 
As for the Japanese side of the war..... 
An overwhelming naval and air force is being built for that war. 
In any building race, Japan is left far behind. 
Japanese equipment is failing to match the progress in American equipment, 
So: When the time comes, Japan may not know what hit her. 












































teristics 
for his It is doubtful whether Italy can stand many more months of air attack. 

And: There is nothing to the story that U.S. and Britain do not want Italy 
bomber out of the war; that they think she would only provide 40,000,000 people to be fed. 
sed on The fact of the matter appears to be this..... 
western Italy out of the war would offer immense military gains to U.S.-Britain; 

\ger ar would open invasion routes, free naval forces for other work, free big air forces, 

s which deprive Germany of a source of food and manufactured goods, give new air bases. 

oted to Furthermore: Italy is largely self-sufficient in food. She would need some 

Irpose.” U.S. hard wheat for macaroni making. That's about all in the food line. 

in Fair- Italy would need coal. She would need cotton for her textile industry. 

urage to We and Britain can meet those needs without strain. The Italians then could 

»d many get along. They could make out without undue internal strains. We would benefit. 

ight our 

hild has Then, there is this to think about..... 

—to add Italy's Dodecanese Islands on Turkey's coast flank the German-held island 

I! of Crete, offer air bases within range of Rumania's vital oil fields, provide 
new steppingstones for a re-entry into the Greek peninsula. They are tempting. 

A big pincers movement may be shaping up in the Mediterranean. 

All of this has a real personal meaning for Americans. It affects drafting 
ft of (over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


of men, the type of war to be fought, the size of losses, the type of war control. 
In terms of the draft of men from now on out..... 
The Army may want as many as 750,000 men in the year beginning July 1. 





That's in addition to replacements. It is a figure reported by Congress. 

Then: Replacements might call for as many as 500,000 additional. 

Navy's needs may be another 750,000 men, including replacements. 

Thus: There might be need for 2,000,000 men during the year ahead. That is 
about 175,000 a month as an average. And: Of those, approximately one-half can 
come from 17-year-olds reaching 18. Not quite that proportion, but nearly so. 

This means finding as many as 100,000 a month from present registrants. 

Some can come from lowered physical standards, some from men now deferred 
as "necessary" men in industry, some from 17-year-olds who volunteer. 

A few fathers may have to be drafted. The number should be small, however, 

Officers and men now in the Army: 7,067,000. 

Officers and men to be in the Army one year from now: 7,801,000. That is 
an outside figure for men. There would be 431,000 women, officers and enlisted. 











Now, in terms of the kind of war to be fought..... 

All emphasis is on air power, on building for an air offensive. 

And: That means great dependence on precision bombing by U.S. Air Forces. 
It means a real test of the ability of U.S. heavy bombers to knock out Germany. 

There is much questioning of how this country expects to succeed in bombing 
a nation to near helplessness when Germany failed and Britain hasn't succeeded. 
The Air Forces' answer is that the U.S. conception of air power is different. 

Differences, as U.S. air officers see it, are these..... 

1. U.S. believes in a relatively few big bombers on each daylight mission, 
in a highly trained team. Others operate with masses of bombers at night. 

2. U.S. works on the theory that 50 bomb crews that can aim at and hit tar- 
gets that really count are better than 1,000 crews bombing all around a target. 

34 U.S. bombing aims to use precision fire to hit the vital part of a fac- 
tory or powerhouse, or waterworks, not to hit worker quarters, or to create ter- 
ror, or to destroy vast amounts of property. The aim is to paralyze operations. 

4. U.S. bombs are designed for special jobs, are precision instruments. 
Other bombs are just bombs that often emphasize size rather than specific re- 
sult-getting. 

5. U.S. Air Forces believe that there are a relatively few vital spots 
in the industry of any nation and if those spots are destroyed the nation's 
strength then withers. They believe that air bombardment need not be a pro- 
longed operation. 

Results of U.S. bombing in Germany to date have been very encouraging to the 
air-power advocates. Those results show in submarine operations, in aircraft 
output, in the whole industrial life of Northern France where powerhouses are out. 























At the came time, the war's new turn affects outlook for war controlS.eee. 

There will be far less prospect of a draft of man power for war work. 

It will be difficult to sell the idea of standardization for a wide variety 
of consumer goods--standard shoes, clothes, canned goods, etc. 

The idea of closing down civilian industry in one town to release workers 
for war jobs probably will not be received as readily as it once would have been. 

The idea of tighter price control, more rationing, more subsidies to hold 
living costs stable will still have hard sledding in Congress. 

Drastic new taxes probably will have hard sledding. 

All of that is due to the fact that the war outlook appears brighter. There 
is less public feeling of an emergency, more feeling that maybe the country can 
fight a war and have prosperity for the civilians who stay at home, as well. 

That is not a particularly healthy attitude. 




















See also pages 13, 21, 52. 
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You travel 
626,845 miles 
a month... 


By radio...all expenses paid...You visit Cairo 
and Kuibyshev, London and Rio and Sydney... 
You travel, in the company of crack correspondents, to 
the news capitals and war fronts of the world...You’re 
there on-the-spot when today’s swift march of history 
comes thundering past... 


Radio is making every American a world-traveler. To 
fick a dial and hear “This is London”. . 
cow”...“We take you now to Algiers”. . “Take it away, 
Honolulu”... gives every American a first-class ticket 
toa world tour. 


“Come in Mos- 


It is this instantaneous and unlimited transportation by 
radio that is bringing to our people a new cognizance of 
world affairs, a new knowledge of the world and its peo- 
ple, a more acute awareness of the problems of waging 
all-out war. 
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This awareness and its effect on Americans and their 


future is important; may well be a significant factor in 
the shaping of the peace to come. 

The National Broadcasting Company in one typical war 
month carried the American people on a journey of 
626,845 miles in its overseas news broadcasts...25 times 
around the equator. 

This service is free to Americans, just as programs of 
entertainment, drama, music, and religion are heard 
without cost to the listener. They are free because such 
services are part of the very structure and operation of 
the American system of radio. 

American radio is entirely independent and self-support- 
ing, drawing its revenues from advertising alone. Its 
form and organization have grown out of our system of 


free enterprise . .. and NBC is proud to serve that system 


with all its resources, all its skill, and all its devotion. 


These services are among the benefits 


of the American system of free radio.., 


This is the NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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New Food Packages 
Meet War Needs 


American ingenuity has been quick with 
solutions to the packaging problems 
arising out of war needs and shortages. 
For example, foods that have had to 
give up tin cans are now being safely 
packed in non- 
metal containers. In 
order to meet exact- 
ing requirements 
many of these con- 
tainers are fortified 
with liners of 
Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment. 








Ability To Resist Grease 
Gets Patapar Many Jobs 


For complete protection most foods 
require a packaging material that will 
resist grease. Here’s where Patapar 
excels. It’s so grease-resisting that but- 
ter, lard, bacon and other foods with 
extreme grease content are wrapped in 
it with utmost safety. 


Intact After Weeks 
In Salt Water 


As an aid to shipwrecked men, life rafts 
and boats are now equipped with water- 
tight fishing kits containing complete 
fishing equipment and instructions for 
use. The instructions must be printed 
on paper that 
stands wetting. 
Tested in salt water 
for weeks Patapar 
emerged intact. It 
got the job. 








Boilproof, Patapar 
Serves In Hospitals 


Because it can be boiled or steamed with- 
out harm, hospitals use Patapar for 
wrapping instruments and dressings 
that are to be sterilized. Sealed in 
Patapar the contents are 
kept sterile until ready 
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[protected} for use. 
| wv > ¥) 
|Patapar} 5/<° EXECUTIVES: 
el Perhaps there is a problem 


Patapar can solve for you. For 
full information write us out- 
lining your problem in detail. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Look for this 
Keymark on 
food wrappers 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 249 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vecetabie Parchment since 1885 











YOU CAN now make a deal to sell 
canned fruits and vegetables at maxi- 
mum prices prevailing at the time of de- 
livery. Office of Price Administration per- 
mits these increase the 
flexibility of pricing arrangements. 


transactions to 


YOU CANNOT expect prices higher 
than scrap prices for your idle inventories 
of copper and copper base alloys if you 
fail to sell them to Government purchasers 
before August 1. War Production Board 
places this time limit on inventory sales. 


YOU CAN now add to your quota for 
civilian shoe production the amount of 
cutback that may have been ordered by 
the Army. WPB relaxes shoe production 
quotas to permit manufacturers to keep 
operating at present levels. 


YOU CANNOT deduct the 


losses of a subsidiary company from the 


always 


tax return of your corporation. The U.S. ° 


Supreme Court, in one case, holds that 
the operating deficit of a wholly owned 
subsidiary, which the parent company con- 
tracted to meet, is not 
business expense. 


deductible as a 


YOU CANNOT 
lowed to pay bonuses to your 


for good attendance at their jobs. A re- 
gional War Labor Board disapproves such 


count on being al- 


workers 


bonuses in one case as being contrary to 
the national stabilization program and vio- 
lating the legal principle of paying a man 
extra for what he is bound to do anyway. 


YOU CAN allow an employe to qualify 
as a head of a family, for withholding tax 
purposes, if the worker supports one or 
more individuals closely connected to him 
by blood, marriage, or adoption. In-laws 
are counted as connections by marriage. 


* 


YOU CAN set aside a fourth of your 


production of mechanics’ hand tools, such 


as wrenches, pliers and screw drivers, for 


delivery to commercial dealers. Manu- 
facturers are given this privilege by WPB. 


News -Lines 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisic 























































YOU CAN sell or transfer qute 
radios without restriction. Restriction. 
such transfers are removed by WpR 
decrease the red tape involved in gd 
used automobiles that have radios ing 








YOU CAN, as a wire mill operator, 
cept orders for products that you do 
make if you are able to arrange for 
duction of the required items by 
wire mill. This is allowed in a 
under the Controlled Materials Plan 








*% *% 


YOU CAN make a wage adjusta 
equalize the pay scales of women 
with men without obtaining appre 
the War Labor Board. 


YOU CAN now perhaps get new 
bags in which to pack your product. 
has increased the number and quant 
products that can be packed in new} 


bags. 








x Mw 


YOU CAN now accept detached rati 
coupons from customers who order sped 
coffee blends by mail. OPA has relay 
its rationing regulations to permit cus 
mers to detach their coupons, instead 
mailing in their ration books with 
orders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT. as a licensed slaught 
er, fail to set aside Jess than 45 per eq 
of your steer and heifer beef for Gove 
ment order. The War Food Administraii 
requires this percentage to be reserve 


YOU CANNOT expect to stock } 
usual wide varieties of furniture pattem 
Effective July 1, the number of exstij 
patterns of wooden furniture are to bee 
by two-thirds. This order is issued to 
serve wood supplies. 


YOU CAN buy new passenger 60 
under certain conditions if you operate 
car rental agency. OPA has amended 4 
car rationing order to permit such 


chases. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus cons 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep Sra 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mat 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
(8 NGINEERING.- 
SERVICE 


A nationwide corps of engineers 
offers you electrical and production 
experience gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

In addition to engineering help on 
specific industry problems involving 
electrical power, these men can give 
you assistance on these other vitally 
important activities: 

Product development: engi- 
neering of equipment to meet war 
requirements. 

Maintenance: help in making 
existing equipment serve better, 
last longer. 

Rehabilitation: redesigning and 
rebuilding obsolete equipment for 
useful service. 

; Material substitution: adapt- 
ing available replacements for criti- 
cal materials. 

WES. is available to all indus- 
tries. Put it to use today on your 
Production problems. 





Where Airplane Engines 


help run 


When a new plane is delivered it 
must be ready to fly. In the first 
minute of its useful life the engine 
must deliver its maximum horse- 
power. There is no time to “‘break in” 
the motor on a new fighter. All new 
engines are given production test 
runs at the factory. 


When American manufacturers 
were building plane motors in limited 
numbers, gasoline used for factory 
tests wasn’t important. But today, 
millions of gallons are used every 
month for testing alone—producing 
power that would result in nothing 
but wind if propellers were used to 
load the engine. 


But that power is now being re- 
claimed. Westinghouse engineers ap- 
plied electrical equipment to provide 


Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES. . 


Aucther Slory Sf W. B.S. <7 Work 


a factory 


the correct load for engines under 

test and to generate electrical power 

at the same time. This power is fed 

back into the plant’s own power line 

—sometimes furnishing as much as 

60% of the power required to operate 

the factory. Electrical energy, for- 

merly wasted, is now helping to build 
more motors for Uncle Sam’s fight- 

ing planes. 


This is W.E.S. at work—finding 
new ways to conserve electrical 
power, new methods of applying it 
for more efficient production. This 
kind of co-operative engineering 
service is available to your indus- 
try. Just phone our nearest office. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


ghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


j-91025 








eve Been Asked: 


HOW TO GET FUEL OIL RATIONS 


(Millions of homes in the 33 States and 
the District of Columbia that have fuel 
oil rationing soon will be getting their 
ration coupons for next winter. Because 
of military needs and transportation diffi- 
culties, the outlook is for another “tight” 
winter in shortage areas. Some household- 
ers will be able to get more oil; others, the 
same as last winter, or less, if they say they 
can get by with smaller rations. The Of- 
fice of Price Administration has made nu- 
merous changes in an effort to streamline 
the operations. This raises many questions 
about how to get fuel oil for next winter.) 


First, if you had a fuel oil ration last year, 
you will receive a simplified renewal ap- 
plication from your local War Price and 
Rationing Board. This should arrive soon 
by mail, if it already has not reached you. 
(The renewal program began in May in 
the Northwestern States of Washington, 
Oregon and Western Idaho.) The entire 
renewal procedure is handled by mail. 
The new application has only five simple 
questions, requires no statement as to the 
amount of fuel oil on hand, and calls for 
no further measurement of floor space, 
such as last year’s application, provided 
you are living in the same place. 


You are supposed to fill in and mail the 
application form to your local board as 
soon as possible, preferably by return 
mail. The only information required is 
your name and address, the address where 
the ration will be used, the name of last 
year’s applicant, if different, the name and 
address of your supplier and the kind of 
oil you use. You do not have to give the 
amount of oil used last winter. If you will 
need less oil, you are asked to state the 
amount of reduction in gallons that you can 
stand. There is no compulsion to ask for a 
reduction, but OPA hopes the smaller 
rations will be requested where possible. 


How will local boards know how many 
coupons to issue? 


Your board will check your new applica- 
tion against your application of last year, 
which shows the size of your home and 
other conditions. In the majority of cases, 
boards will issue automatically the same 
rations of last year, unless a reduction has 
been requested or an error in calculation 
is discovered. This reissuance will not in- 
clude any supplemental or auxiliary ra- 
tions that you may have received. 


In certain cases, local boards automatically 
will increase the total rations for homes 
above those received last winter. For in- 
stance, it has been found that many per- 
sons living in small houses received dis- 
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proportionately large cuts from normal 
in their rations for last winter. Local 
boards will recalculate such individual 
needs and issue larger rations on the basis 
of tables for small homes in various heat- 
ing zones. There also will be automatic 
adjustments upward for some large homes 
based on floor space of rooms to be heated 
and the number of persons living there. 


Suppose you have more persons living in 
your home, or, for some other reason, 
need more oil next winter. Can larger 
rations be obtained? 


Such changes in conditions usually will en- 
title you to a larger ration. If you live at 
the same address as last winter, your pro- 
cedure is: When you receive your renewal 
application from your local board, answer 
the five questions and return it without 
asking for a larger ration. This will get 
you your basic ration for next winter. In 
the late summer or autumn, you should 
apply for an additional ration on the basis 
of the changed conditions. Further details 
on procedure for such cases will be an- 
nounced later by the OPA. 


Local rationing boards have considerable 
discretion in issuing extra fuel oil rations 
in special hardship cases. Thus, you may 
be able to get supplemental rations if there 
is a sick or elderly person in your home 
or if you have a new baby. The heating of 
additional rooms because more persons live 
in your house now than last year also 
would be ground for asking an extra allew- 
ance of oil. 


If you have moved since last winter, how 
do you get fuel oil? 


If you have moved to a new address, you 
are not supposed to apply for your regular 
winter’s fuel oil ration at this time. In the 
late summer or early autumn you will be 
expected to fill in a more extensive form. 
This will give all conditions, such as num- 
ber of persons in the home, number of 
rooms to be heated, floor space measure- 
ments, etc. If you need a special ration 
during the summer for heating water or 
other purposes, you should apply to your 
board. Any coupons left over from last 
winter, issued for a different address, are 
not supposed to be used in your new home. 


When can you start getting oil on your 
new ration coupons? 


Consumers who have not changed their 
addresses can start filling their tanks in 
July. Dealers are urging them to do so to 
ease delivery and storage problems. But re- 
member: Fuel oil bought on your new 
coupons is your ration for the coming 


winter and should not be used up during 
the summer for heating water or other py. 
poses. If extra oil is needed this summe 
ask your board for a supplemental ratig, 
Any Period 5 coupons that you have kj 
over from last winter can be used Up ty 
September 30, if you have not moved, 


What other changes are made in th 
rules? 


Each of the new coupons is valid throug, 
the succeeding heating period. Thus, ey. 
pons for Period 1, ending November 
are good up to Jan 4, 1944, when Period: 
ends. This will eliminate much of the rug 
of small deliveries at the end of periok 
such as occurred last year when consumes 
were anxious to use coupons before the 
expired. In addition, about one-sixth 
the coupons will be usable at any time . 
the year as a reserve, or cushion, supply. 


Under the new rules, a consumer no longe 
has to write his ration serial number q 
each coupon. Also eliminated is the r 
cording of deliveries on coupon sheets, 


How do consumers other than _ house. 
holders get their rations? 


Managers of establishments, such as stores 
restaurants, office buildings, factories, ete, 
that use fuel oil for heating go throug 
routine similar to that of householders in 
getting renewal of rations. Consumers wh 
use fuel oil for nonheating purposes wil 
continue their present systems, with rm 
tions issued quarterly or semiannually. 


Are the rules changed for dealers? 


If you are a dealer with total sales of 250- 
000 gallons between June 1, 1942, and May 
31, 1945, you must handle your ration 
“currency” through a ration bank account 
Such bank accounts also are required for 
registered primary suppliers and for con- 
sumers with annual rations of more than 
50,000 gallons. Consumers who use le 
tween 20,000 and 50,000 gallons a yea 
may open ration bank accounts if they 
wish. Present plans do not call for an early 
reregistration of suppliers and dealers. 


Do officials expect to extend fuel oil 1 
tioning to other areas? 


OPA officials say that at present there are 
no plans to extend fuel oil rationing be 
yond the area of 33 States and the Dis 
trict of Columbia now affected. Further 
more, these officials say that, for the larg 
majority of consumers in the rationed ares, 
there was no undue hardship last winter 
and that no impairment of public healt) 
resulted from rationing of fuel oil. 
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History relates that when Faraday demonstrated electricity to 
Gladstone, the great statesman remarked, ‘‘But what earthly 
Sood is that?’’.. When Bell’s invention of the telephone was re- 
house. ported to U. S. Grant, the general observed, ‘‘But what could it 
ever be good for?’’ 


stores, GLADSTONE and Grant once went into business together. Combining 
a the happy qualities of diplomacy and aggression, they soon did a right 
mm: . brisk business in such staples as ear trumpets, harness and sundries. 

rs whe They had two bright young fellows working for them named Mike 
es wil Faraday and Alex Bell, and if ever a company should have gone to town, 


ith rm 


e it was G. G. & Co. For it seems that Mike had been tinkering with harness 
tally. 


for a new kind of horsepower, while Alex had invented a new kind of hear- 
, ing aid ... but they couldn’t interest the management in the future of 
; these things. 





: So Mike and Alex left and went into business for themselves, and 
ration they’ve been doing nicely ever since. While Gladstone, Grant & Co. stayed 
ecount in harness and tin hearing aids, and folded like a tent in a heavy wind. 
red for 

e @ @ & @ 

than ‘ — 

a There’s a point to this little fable: Today there are many promising 
a year businesses — in the hands of capable management — that are also going 
if they to fold like tents when the post-war trade winds blow. 

n earl The success of many businesses after this war will depend upon the 
ers. planning that is being done now. On any problems involving the use of 
oil re precision machine tools, we urge you to call upon our engineers — as 

many of America’s leading companies have been doing for more than a 

— century. Call upon them now! 
ing be. 
ne Dis . . . 
a Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
ie large Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 
~d area, 

hea 1 N E C & I. A M ¢ 1 N MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
P Profit-producing Machine Tools 
NEWS 
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300 feet of “Lightning” 
that knows heow fo strike! 


“D-E” Boat is what the Navy calls 
her! She’s a Destroyer Escort— 300 
feet of ‘lightning’ built to dish out 
what it takes to make Axis “wolf packs” 
wish they had stayed home. 

Slim, sleek, and deadly, the D-E’s 
are propelled by Diesel engines and 
manned by crews who know how to 
do the job assigned them. 

Many of the Diesels for Destroyer 


Escorts and other U. S. Navy warships 
are of Fairbanks-Morse manufacture. 
The skill, facilities, and engineering 
experience that have given Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesels a world-wide reputa- 
tion for dependability are now being 
used to provide dependable power for 
U.S. Navy craft—when dependability 
is so important. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
DIESEL ENGINES = WATER SYSTEMS Fam ba ' a 
: iesels = 


PUMPS FARM EQUIPMENT 
MOTORS STOKERS 
GENERATORS AIR CONDITIONERS 
SCALES RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
———9 
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U.S., NO. 1 MILITARY POWER: 
LOOKING AHEAD TO PEACETIME 


Potent Role This Nation’s Dominance Can 


Problem of future use 
of vast air, sea, land 
forces we have built up 


This country suddenly is waking up to 
find itself the world’s No. 1 military power, 
possessed of strength that is the wonder 
and envy of the world. 

Three years ago, the United States 
probably was the weakest of the major 
powers in military might. Its Army was 
negligible. Its Air Forces were infinitesi- 
mal. Its Navy was of uncertain strength. 
Only 18 months ago, a good part of the 
Navy’s battleship force was lying on the 
bottom of Pearl Harbor. A large part of 
the Army’s bomber force was smashed 
on the ground. The Philippines 
were about to be lost; the Pana- 
ma Canal, South America, the 


That is recognition that the decisive fac- 
tor today is the warmaking power of the 
U.S. The growth of American military 
strength is the thing that counts, the big- 
gest factor in determining how long the war 
will last, how and where and when it will 
be fought. A quick look at the facts shows 
the immensity of the nation’s striking 
power, throws light on the post-war prob- 
lems that power raises by its very existence. 

Power in the air. The Army Air Forces 
have the greatest aerial fighting machine 
of history. The chart shows how it, alone, 
will equal the entire enemy air force within 
six months, will give the Allies two-to-one 
superiority over Germany and Japan. 

Battle records already show that the 
Army Air Forces are at least twice as 
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Play in Postwar World 


good as the enemy’s best. The victories 
of the Air Forces have proved the sound- 
ness of the strategy laid down by their 
founders; their new tactics keep a constant 
edge on the enemy. (See page 16.) Sup- 
porting the 10 fighting forces overseas to- 
day is a materiel command that sends 
them a constant stream of improved 
planes and guns; an air service command 
that has pioneered a world-wide system of 
communications and repair depots; a 
transport command that carries millions 
of pounds of cargo around 90,000 miles of 
routes every week. 

Combined with the Army’s vast Air 
Forces are the planes and carriers and 
bases of the Navy. Together, the two add 
up to irresistible air power for war, but a 
tremendous question mark for 
peace. Already the questions are 





West Coast, itself, were threatened. 
Ships were being sunk far faster 
than they were being built. 

Today, the United States is on 
the offensive in two wars. Wash- 
ington is the strategy capital of 
the world. The British come here 
for ships and planes and_ food. 
The Russians come for planes and 
food and war materials of all 
kinds. American factories are sup- 
plying not only American forces, 
but the forces of Britain and Rus- 
sia and Australia and China and 
India. More than 1,000,000 Amer- 
ican fighting men are ready for 
action at air, Navy and Army 
bases deployed around the globe 

So great is American strength 
that much of the world is holding 
its breath wondering how this 
strength will be used, once the 
wars are won. A procession of 
foreign missions is moving through 
Washington as nations seek to find 
from this country some cue to its 
postwar attitude. They reflect the 
belief of much of the world that 
as the United States goes, so will 
go the world. 
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GROWTH OF U.S. NAVY _ 


TOTAL NUMBER OF SHIPS, ALL TYPES 


1944 
41,179 






arising: Will the Air Forces be 
scrapped, allowed to fall behind in 
development? Will their transport 
lines, communications, airfields and 
equipment be taken over by U.S. 
commercial air lines? Or will they 
be allowed to crumble into disuse 
or be sold on a knockdown basis 
to other countries? 

Power on the sea. Then, there 
is the fast-expanding Navy, al- 
ready numbering 1,500,000 men 
and 26,326 ships of all types, and 
due to number 2,500,000 men and 
41,179 ships by June, 1944. Britain 
cannot approach that strength, 
and Japan’s navy probably will be 
less than one-third as large. 

The Navy, too, will bring a prob- 
lem after this war. Its spokesmen 
already are on record with state- 
ments that the Navy will not again 
be scrapped as it was after the last 
war. If maintained at anywhere 
near its wartime strength, the Navy 
will represent a momentous shift of 
naval supremacy, and all that goes 
with it, to the United Stateg. 

Power on land. The Army, final 
element in military power, may 











not be as big as other armies, but 
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nal equipment, America’s mass-assemby 
methods have achieved a_ success tha 
astounds the other Allied nations, as fy 
as speed and quality of product go. 
Factories. To turn out this wealth ¢ 
finished armaments, the nation has erecta 
mile on mile of factories crammed with 
the finest labor-saving equipment. Whe 
the war ends, the more than 1,700 ney 
war plants and additions will leave a te. 
rific problem of overcapacity; or a poss. 
ble source for a greater part of the work;§ | 
finished manufactured goods than the 
U.S. has furnished in other peacetime eras 
Materials. The story of expansion jy 
materials shows this country reaching fx 
ahead of any other nation—in some case, 
ATT of the entire world—in producing an 
using new metals, new plastics; in de 
veloping new sources for basic metals. 
Steel. Production this year will increay 
to 90,000,000 tons. Germany, with Aus 
tria, is the next largest producer, may kk 
able to get out 30,000,000 tons. Japa 
makes about 7,000,000 tons. 
Aluminum. Multiplying 1940 output 
tenfold, the U.S. has created capacity for 
4,000,000,000 pounds of this light metal. 


oF t That is almost twice as much as the whok 
EACH SYMBOL world was producing in 1940. 

EQUALS Magnesium. From the 12,500,000 pounds 
100 SQUADRONS > 2 — produced in 1940, the U.S. is bringing 


capacity up to 600,000,000 pounds a year 
— Germany, Japan, Italy and all enemy-oe- 
be TQBAL AXIS cupied countries had capacity for less 
900 SQUADRONS than one-sixth that amount in 1940. 
Synthetic rubber. Prewar output of less 
than 10,000 tons is overshadowed by the 
it is more than likely that it is equal, if not of nations like Britain and Norway, which capacity for more than 800,000 tons now 
superior, in fire power to the land forces once carried most of the world’s commerce in construction. Never again will U.S. 
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of any other nation. in peacetime. Officials already are saying depend upon other nations for rubber. 
It is being built to take the offensive. that at least 15,000,000 tons of U.S. ship- Finally, despite the tremendous amount 
Fighting power, rather than mass and or- __ ping should be kept on the high seas, twice of labor and materials swallowed up di- 
ganizational perfection, is the keynote in as much as we had at the start of the war. rectly by war production, the United 
its make-up now. Only a small part of this Behind this impressive air, sea and land States is maintaining a civilian economy 
Army has done any actual fighting, so far, force stands a war industry, that, in turn, that may be leaner than people wish, but 
but the rest of it is going through a train- dwarfs the industry of any other nation. _ still supports a standard of living that is 
ing and conditioning process that turns War industry. The United States alone by far the highest in the world today. 
out soldiers who are seasoned far better produces about one-third more war goods As for food, the U.S. now is trying to 


than were most veterans of the 1917-18 than Britain and Russia combined, far produce more than it did last year, despite 
Army. And here again, its spokesmen are more than Germany and Japan together. a slow start. It is able to send considerable 


stressing that the Army must not be al- It is pouring $90,000,000,000 into war this food abroad, and, at the same time, mait- 
lowed to degenerate into an inadequate year, almost half the entire national prod- tain for the average American a diet that 
police force after the war. uct. For that money it is getting a flow _ still is above the minimum required for 

Merchant marine. Along with the Navy, of armaments such as the world never good nutrition. After the war, this food 
the U.S. is building the largest merchant before has seen. will play an important part in settling the 
marine. The United States, in early 1941, Planes. The aircraft industry is shooting peace, will be a priceless asset to the 


had about 7,100,000 tons of ocean-going for an official goal of 90,000 aircraft in United States in bargaining with other 
shipping, or less than half as much as 1943, expects to make at least 85,000, countries for the kind of peace it wants. 


Britain. Last year it built 8,000,000 tons almost two-and-one-half times the com- In fact, the strength of the United 
of new ships; this year it is building an ad- bined production of Germany and Japan. States is such that this country will be m 
ditional 20,000,000 tons. Warships. Naval shipbuilders this year a position to exercise a dominant influence 


That means the United States will have will turn out more than 1,000,000 tons of in shaping the terms on which the world 
a merchant fleet at the end of the war just combatant ships alone, building more will operate in the future—if it wishes to 


about double the British fleet, and many naval craft in 12 months than Japan had exercise that influence. Yet, before the new 
times as large as the next nearest competi- _ been able to accumulate in all her history American strength has fully been brought 
tor. Postwar implications of this merchant — up to the time war broke out. to bear, the world is asking questions 
marine also have the close attention of Other munitions. In guns, tanks, self- about how that strength will be used, oF 
our government, and the anxious scrutiny propelled artillery, ammunition and sig- if it will be used, when the fighting stops. 
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NO MORE STRIKES? 


Further Work Stoppages Expected Despite Restrictive Legislation 


Unofficial walkouts by 
rank and file create 
enforcement difficulty 


No end to wartime strikes is in sight. 
That fact is accepted by officials here in 
spite of no-strike agreements by union 
leaders and in spite of no-strike legisla- 
tion passed by Congress. 

The no-strike agreement did not keep 
coal miners from staying away from their 
jobs. There was no strike call. Miners 
simply refused to work without a contract. 
The same situation has prevailed all 
through industry. Men stopped work in 
the face of objections from union leaders. 

A sudden check to the number of strikes 
occurred after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Other lulls in the number of 
strikes have occurred in periods following 
bad turns in the war news. When Con- 
gress got down to the business of passing 
a bill against strikes, there was some fall- 
ing off in the number of serious strikes. 
Yet that situation has prevailed on pre- 
vious occasions when it appeared that 
Congress might penalize strike leaders or 
strikers. Then, as soon as the political 
situation quieted, strikes revived again 

Much this same pattern is expected by 
Government officials to be followed in the 
future as in the past. 

All of this leads to the question of what 
can happen under a no-strike law when 
and if its terms are rigidly enforced. It 
points up to an act which union leaders 
have denounced as Fascist and as tying 
the hands of workers. Just what is likely 
to happen under such legislation? 

To take a dispute in which workers are 
threatening to strike: 

Notice of dispute. The collective-bar- 
gaining representative of the employes 
involved is required to notify the Govern- 
ment that a work stoppage is threatened 


_ and to file a statement of the issues. But 


most stoppages, since the unions’ no-strike 
pledge, have been “wildcat” strikes insti- 
gated spontaneously by rank-and-file work- 
ers. Leaders have not approved them and 
often have been unable to prevent them. 
Hence, notice may not always be given 

Waiting period. After notice is given, 
there is to be a 30-day cooling-off period, 
while production is to continue under for- 
mer working agreements and negotiations 
are continued for a new contract. However, 
there is nothing to stop individual workers 
from walking out during that time. 

Strike elections. If the dispute is not 
settled in 30 days, the workers are given 
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a chance to vote on whether they wish to 
strike. This election is to be conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board by 
secret ballot. On the ballot must be a 
statement of the issues and a statement of 
efforts being made to settle the dispute. 

If 51 per cent of the workers vote to 
strike, the only way open to the Govern- 
ment to stop the walkout would be to 
seize the plant. If a majority of voters 
opposed the strike, the workers would be 
supposed to stay peacefully at work. But 
there would have been a protracted period 
of campaigning before the balloting, prob- 
ably accompanied by some unrest and 
disturbance. Results of the vote would 
be widely publicized, a fact which might 
have a restraining effect on the workers. 


Werner in Chicago Sun 

















INCREASE PRODUCTION? 


Penalties. Unions violating the rules 
covering strike elections and notices of dis- 
pute could be sued by employers. But re- 
sponsibility might be hard to fix, since 
unions bound by the no-strike pledge 
would disclaim organizing such strikes. 

If a union votes to strike or otherwise 
takes part in a stoppage, the Government 
then has a stronger weapon with which to 
fight. It could take over a plant. After 
that any worker or union conspiring to 
strike or encouraging any person to strike 
or otherwise interrupting work in a war 
plant operated by the Government could 
be sent to prison for a year, fined up to 
$5,000, or both. Criminal punishment 
could be invoked, however, only after the 


Government takes possession of a plant. 
This would place war contractors who are 
involved in labor disputes under constant 
threat of seizure of their properties. 

There is nothing in the legislation that 
would require the Government to take 
over a plant, and it is not likely that every 
plant where a strike has occurred would 
be taken over. A lot would depend upon 
how strictly the Government enforced the 
law, how serious was the work stoppage, 
and what is considered to be a war plant. 
A war plant is not defined in the law, but 
the term as now used by Government offi- 
cials is broad enough to cover such side- 
lines of war work as transportation com- 
panies, food processors, restaurants, laun- 
dries, and other essential businesses. 

Returning plants to owners. This would 
have to be done within 60 days after pro- 
duction again had become normal. 

In the case of disputes that do not reach 
the strike-threat stage: 

War Labor Board would continue to 
try to effect settlements. The Board would 
have new power to require Witnesses to 
attend hearings, so that it no longer could 
be snubbed as John L. Lewis has snubbed 
it in the past. Also, the Board, which was 
created by order of President Roosevelt, 
would be given statutory authority. 

Can blame for strikes be fixed? This 
offers a serious problem in administration. 
For example: The coal miners stopped 
work without instructions from their presi- 
dent, Mr. Lewis. This raises the point 
whether the Government could convict 
Mr. Lewis of instigating a coal strike that 
occurred without any word from him. 

There is one effective form of punish- 
ment that could be used when no strike 
leader could be found upon whom to pin 
responsibility. This is the provision pre- 
venting use of union funds to direct strikes 
or to pay benefits to those taking part in 
strikes. Without funds with which to pro- 
vide food for strikers, unions would be 
able to give only lip support to a strike. 

Washington officials charged with keep- 
ing production wheels turning are fearful 
that the legislation might stimulate rather 
than retard strikes. This concern grows 
out of fear that establishment of formal 
machinery for a strike vote might lead 
rank-and-file workers to believe that the 
voluntary no-strike pledge no longer is to 
be kept. As it is, there has been a notice- 
able increase in strikes in the last two 
months. Official figures now show 12 or 15 
strikes in progress every day compared 
with less than half that number in the 
previous month of the war. 
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New Pattern for Invasion: 


Using Air Power Scientifically 
U.S. System of Strategic Bombing to Pave Way for Ground Forces 


Destruction of vital 
installations expected 
to cripple enemy's defense 


A new American system of strategic 
hombing is reshaping the course of this 
war. Top place is being given to American 
precision bombing in a revamped program 
of invasion. It now can be said that the 
Allies have adopted the American plan 
for winning the war economically through 
the scientific use of air power. 

This means a big change in the kind 
of warfare to be expected in Nurope. At 
one time, Allied leaders talked openly of 
risking immense losses by sending land 
armies of Americans and British to storm 
Hitler’s fortress of Europe. The new plan 
of the U.S. Air Forces is designed to reduce 
that fortress through internal siege by bomb- 
ing. This new plan is a five-stage program 
of invasion, with air power having the 
main part right up to the final stage. 

In the first four stages, American day- 
light bombing is to be greatly expanded, 
with no letup in British night bombing. 
Step by step, the vital sources of the 
enemy’s ability to produce weapons and to 
move and supply armies are to be de- 
stroyed. Frontal assault is to wait until 
the enemy is brought as close as possible 
to collapse under strategic bombing. 







Shallow penetration. The targets: enemy 
fighters, airfields, aircraft factories. 





THE ANATOMY OF AMERICA’S AIR STRATEGY: - 





In the fifth and final stage, the Allies’ 
air power, sea power and land power are 
to be combined to compel surrender and 
to open the way for Allied occupation. The 
lessons of air power’s successes in Tunisia 
and Pantelleria are to be applied. That, in 
brief, is the new plan of invasion. 

In the view of the authors of this war 
strategy, of whom Lieut. Gen. Carl Spaatz 
is one, the invasion of Europe already is 
well advanced. In Sicily and Sardinia, the 
final stage seems close at hand. In Italy, 
landing operations may not be many weeks 
away. In Germany, the probable time 
needed to reach that stage is measured by 
air strategists in terms of months only. 

The big change in invasion prospects 
centers attention on U.S. bombing meth- 
ods. Questions are raised as to just what is 
the new war science of strategic bombing 
and how it differs from the British system. 

Two systems, one purpose. The Ameri- 
can and British systems have the same 
purpose. That purpose is to destroy the 
enemy’s power to make war. But, as to 
method, the two types of bombing differ 
greatly. The British have gone in for 
mass bombing. Americans have gone in for 
precision bombing. The British try to sat- 
urate a strategic area with bombs. The 
Americans try to place their bombs exact- 
ly where the damage will be the greatest. 

British method. The British program 


2nd Phase: 








Deeper penetration. Gain superiority 
over enemy’s air defense. 


calls for night raids by 500 to 1,000 bomb. 
ers. Large-scale use is made of blockbuste 
bembs, weighing up to 8,000 pounds. 
The effect is to devastate areas covering 
hundreds of acres in Germany’s biggest 
war-production centers. It is to spread 
fear among German war workers and to 
force abandonment of parts of cities. 
The percentage of misses in bombing at 
night necessarily is higher than in bombino 
targe's in daylight. Frequent repetition of 
raids is part of the British method. Cologne 
and Bremen each were raided more than 
100 times, and several other German cities 
have had 50 to 100 bombings each. 
British night bombers can carry a 
bigger share of their load in the form of 
bombs, because less fire power is needed by 
them than by U.S. bombers that must 
fight off attacking planes in daylight. The 
British contend that, as a rule, losses of 
bombers and of bomber crews are lower in 
night bombing than in day bombing. 
American method. The basis of the 
American method is the assumption that 
bombs can be aimed to score a high per- 
centage of hits on any visible target. That 
principle is the one on which a new U.S. 
war science of precision bombing is being 
built. Every step is carefully carried out to 
get the right bomb to strike the right spot 
at the right time to do the most damage. 
The plane itself, Flying Fortress or 
Liberator bomber, is a precision instru- 
ment. The bombsight is a most finely ad- 
justed instrument. The crew is trained 


















Precision destruction of heart of enemy’s 
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more carefully than a crack team of ath- 
letes. The bombs are machined exactly so 
as to respond uniformly to air currents. 
The targets are not areas nor even plants, 
but the most vital parts of Germany's de- 
fense machine, as for example, the power- 
houses or machine shops of factories, or 
the cracking plants or stills of oil refineries. 
The bombers fly in formation so that an 
enemy plane attacking one comes within 
range of the concentrated fire of all. One 
object is to knock out as many enemy 
planes as possible. Americans shot down 
571 planes in 18 raids over Germany, at 
a cost of 106 American bombers lost. 

The Americans use smaller bombs than 
the British and attack in smaller numbers, 
sending 100 bombers on a raid, or in each 
wave in a succession of attacks. Purpose is 
to avoid killing civilians if possible. 

American air strategists have fought for 
years against all kinds of skepticism and 
opposition to bring their new war science 
to its present status, which they say is only 
the stage of infancy compared with devel- 
opments to come. But now enters the vital 
element in the long struggle to develop this 
new science. That is the decision of Allied 
leaders to give U.S. precision bombing a 
chance to do all it can to win the war. The 
British night-bombing method is not going 
to interfere with this. Instead, the two sys- 
tems are to be used to complement each 
other. The chart shows how bombing will 
act in the five-stage invasion program. 

First phase. Short flights aimed espe- 
cially to cripple enemy air power by at- 
tacks on aircraft plants, airfields, enemy 
planes. Bomber losses are heavy. Effects 
on enemy’s front-line strength are small. 
This phase is past. 

Second phase. This calls for deeper 
penetrations, to the vitals of enemy war 
production, larger losses of bombers, but 
heavier inroads on enemy air defenses. The 
air offensive against Germany now is pass- 


ing through this phase of the war program. 

Third phase. This marks the real be- 
ginning of the process of bombing the 
heart out of enemy war production. As 
Brig. Gen. Edgar P. Sorensen, Assistant 
Chief of the Air Staff for Intelligence, 
Army Air Forces, recently described it, 
precision bombing will be doing its pin- 
pointing of enemy vitals. First signs of 
approaching collapse will appear in the 
front lines. The attack on Italy now is in 
this phase. The phase may be 
reached in Germany by autumn. 

Fourth phase. This is the cleanup stage 
of the aerial invasion. Vital parts that 
have been missed or that have been re- 
stored are to be the targets. 

When the fourth phase is over, air power 
will have done all that it can do to bring 
about collapse of the enemy from within 
by destroying the army’s system of supply. 
If the plan works, the enemy army will 
lose its ability to put up a sustained fight. 
But air power will not have done this 
alone. At every step, it will be depending 
on sea power to bring vital supplies and 
on land power to protect and service and 
supply land bases. The fifth and final phase 
is mainly sea power and land power. 

Fifth phase. This is planned as the 
climax of actual invasion. This phase is 
to see fleet forces putting land armies 
ashore and keeping vital supply lines open. 
It is to see land armies smashing toward 
Germany’s inner defenses. This phase also 
is to see air power joining in tactical opera- 
tions, driving the enemy’s tactical planes 
out of the air and bombing and strafing 
enemy ground concentrations. 

The big question is just how far strate- 
gic bombing can go toward undermining 
Germany’s land power in Europe before 
the land attack begins. Air strategists are 
not certain. But they believe that, if air 
power gets a full and fair chance to do the 
job, there is a good prospect that Ger- 


same 


many’s boasted fortress of Europe can be 
converted into a shell. 

This country and Britain and France 
have a big stake in the accuracy of their 
reasoning. For, if the air strategists are 
right, air power will make great savings 
in lives for the invaders, and the final land 
invasion will be made easier. 

There are several reasons for the con- 
fidence of the air strategists. The first test 
of strategic bombing in Tunisia turned out 
well. The weakened German Army col- 
lapsed under the first concentrated land 
assault. Then the next test of Pantelleria 
and Lampedusa islands turned out even 
better. There, 16,000 Italians surrendered 
at a cost in lives of 40 Allied airmen. 

Little Pantelleria is not being offered by 
General Spaatz or others who helped plan 
the split-second air strategy of the African 
campaign as a parallel for the air problem 
in Europe. Air strategists base their con- 
fidence on the broad grounds that strategic 
bombing has proved itself as a method 
and that Germany’s air strength is going 
down, while Allied air strength is rising. 

In the South. the Allies’ strategie bomb- 
ing attack is closing in on Italy. In the 
East, the Russian air force now fights the 
German air force on even terms or better. 
In the West, Britain is stronger in the air 
than Germany. And American air strength 
in England has doubled since. March, and 
will double again by October. 

Germany still has her strong land ar- 
mies. But Russia already has taken a 
heavy toll of it before any invasions on the 
Western or Southern fronts begin. 

And now there seems to be no doubt 
that American and British air power is 
getting set for a strategic bombing offen- 
sive of unprecedented intensity against 
Germany. Air strategists, for their part, 
feel confident that this effensive will have 
the German armies weakened and waver- 
ing when major land invasions begin. 
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$s front lines now begin to feel the effect. 


4th Phase: 








Cleaning-up process. Key centers knocked 
out. New production sources destroyed. 

















The Land Invasion. Air umbrella covers ad- 
vance, keeps enemy production flattened. 
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MOUNTING TROUBLES OF OPA 


Efforts of Administration to Revamp Agency to Meet Criticisms 


Growing power of 
Mr. Vinson over policy. 
Tryout of subsidy plan 


The Office of Price Administration, a 
national thumb, is getting struck 
from every side. The farmer wants higher 
prices. His bloc in Congress hits OPA. 
Eastern automobilists want more gasoline. 
Their Congressmen clamor at OPA. Busi- 
nessmen grumble at OPA price fixing, at 
inspectors prying into their books. Con- 
strikes OPA again. But, like the 
little Dutch boy’s thumb, OPA is the 
Government’s finger in the dike against 
inflation. 

OPA is an effort by the Government to 
enact by statute a substitute for the un- 
written economic law of supply and de- 
mand. As an agency, OPA has the peculiar 
and thankless job of keeping everyone 
from getting something he or she wants. 
It parcels out sugar and coffee, butter and 
meat, and gasoline. And it fixes 
prices so that those with moderate in- 
comes may buy, so that cost of living will 
not get out of hand. 

That is the theory under which OPA 
was set up, and Administrator Prentiss 
Brown says it is the theory that rules 
him as director of the agency. He estimates 
that customers would have spent $6,000,- 
000,000 more for the goods and services 
they consumed since September, 
1939, if prices had followed the trends of 
the last war. By the end of 1942, he figures, 
OPA saved the Government $25,800,000,- 
000 on the cost of the war. 

The specific purpose of OPA is to step 
on everyone’s toes. At that job, it has been 
moderately 


sore 


eress 


shoes 


have 


successful. Congressmen get 
complaints from farmers, from workers, 
from housewives, from merchants, proc- 
essors, from all types of citizens. 

Farmers say OPA stands in the way of 
their getting a fair price. They argue that 
production costs have gone up and prices 
should do likewise. But they oppose stabi- 
lizing subsidies to help smooth out this 
cost. Subsidies can be stopped at any time. 
Workers say food costs are getting out 
of line with their incomes. That is one of 
the basic arguments of the miners. House- 
wives join sometimes in this complaint. 
Merchants and processors argue against 
subsidies, against regulations. 

Veteran members of Congress take these 
complaints in their stride. They know that 
only a small, but highly vocal, minority 
of their constituents take the trouble to 
write letters. Most of them figure that the 
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—Harris & Ewing 
PRENTISS BROWN 
Nurse for a national sore thumb 


average American is abiding by rationing 
and not troubling to write letters. 

All of this criticism, however, has set 
OPA to throbbing with uncertainty. Its 
subsidy and rationing policies are being 
assailed. Its personnel is resigning. The 
Administration is striving hard to keep the 
agency intact. All sorts of proposals are 
rising which would rip the agency apart. 
One of these would give new, superpowers 
to a Food Administrator. Another would 
split its functions among several agencies 
and abolish OPA as such. 

But the Administration fears that, if 
OPA is torn apart, the result will be even 
greater pandemonium, with half a dozen 
agencies doing duplicating jobs, and even 
less effectively holding down prices and 
parceling out to citizens each person’s 
share of dwindling supplies. The big fight 
of the moment is to gain time until OPA 
can be somewhat revamped. 

Congressional leaders are trying to 
work out a truce that will hold good un- 
til this can be done. The Administration 
intends to experiment with subsidies to 
roll back prices on butter, meat and cof- 
fee. And assurance is given of stronger 
policy direction and of personnel changes. 


Fred Vinson, the new Economic Stabij. 
zation Director, is being pushed into , 
stronger spot in the policy-making end ¢ 
OPA. He acts in arguments over polie 
that arise between Chester Davis, the Foo} 
Administrator, and Mr. Brown. The Vip. 
son hand will be felt more and more, 4p 
important part of Congress has faith in him, 

Many policy-making powers are goin 
to James F. Byrnes and his Office of Wy 
Mobilization. In the future, Mr. Brom 
consults with both Mr. Vinson and 
Byrnes on price policies. On rationing, he 
consults the men in charge of the com 
modity field that he enters: Harold | 
Ickes on oil; Mr. Davis on food; Willan 
M. Jeffers on rubber. 

Mr. Brown stuck to his guns on play 
to use $450,000,000 of Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. funds for subsidies on meat 
butter and coffee, but said he did not wan 
subsidies to go beyond this. Administration 
plans contemplate further subsidies. Thus 
policy is being made for Mr. Brown, And, 
in the area of price policy, there are strong 
congressional complaints that OPA i 
holding prices so low that there is no ip 
ducement for farmers to increase output or 
to sell beef cattle now on the farm. 

In the field, OPA is the only agency 
that has the machinery to handle rationing 
and to make a gesture toward enforce. 
ment. Every effort will be made to r 
tain it as such an agency. Moreover, 
skimpy as that experience may be, it is 
the only agency that has had any exp 
rience with rationing. 

About the best that congressional lead- 
ers hope for now is to hold back the storm 
over OPA until Congress can be adjourned 
Such an adjournment would provide a cod 
ing-off period and allow members to leam 
how the average, non-writing Americans 
back home feel about OPA. 

During the recess, the Administration 
can plant new faces and policies in OPA. 
It is giving congressional leaders assut- 
ances of that. And it can experiment with 
a subsidy to the extent of $450,000,000, 
which is all that it has available for that 
purpose. If the job is effective, the oppos- 
tion may be weakened. 

But the Administration is turning dow 
the proposal to put both food prices and 
food production under one man. Mr, Bymes 
argues that prices might be allowed to gt 
out of line in the struggle to get mor 
output. As to stripping OPA, leaders ash 
how that would affect the two centrl 
problems: How to divide among all of the 
people a supply of goods that grows evél 
smaller. And what about prices? 
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WE HAVE THIS 
TO SAY ABOUT 


Nickel is a good mixer. 

We ourselves use nickel. It increases the strength of 
alloys at higher temperatures. It’s in our vital Alcoa 
Aluminum Alloy employed for cylinder heads on air- 
cooled aircraft engines. 

Nickel does plenty in its own name, too. It proudly 
walks where other metals fear to tread—into pickling 
baths and brine tanks, for instance. 

What nickel is doing to help create high octane gas 
and the wonders of electronics is better kept smoke- 
screened until after the war. But we believe in look- 
ing squarely, right now, at the new toughness, new 
corrosion-resistance, new electrical possibilities nickel 
is creating. 

It’s up to Imagineers to see all the developments of 
today in terms of jobs for tomorrow. To let the imagina- 
tion soar now and have it engineered down to earth in 
time to start producing as soon as peacetime jobs are 


needed . . . that’s the purpose of Imagineering. 








Looking over the war-born opportunities, Imagineers 
are bound to come upon aluminum in surprising places. 
Plain ordinary economies have greatly increased the 
possible applications of aluminum. War production has 
greatly increased the number of people who know how 
to work with aluminum. 

These, too, add up to the stuff that will make jobs. 

But Imagineering isn’t concerned so much with 
which material shall be used. That will be answered by 
where you want it and what you want it to do. After 
seeing how aluminum gets around during this war, 
we’re not worried about leaving it on its own in mixed 
company. The important thing now is to imagineer 
the places for mixing the company. 

How much of the new materials are you planning to 
put to work? And exactly where, if you please 

That’s the fifty-five-million-job question! 

AvuminuM Company oF AMerica, 2106 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Aleoa Aluminum 
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| The guest 


| is always right 


a - = ae ee | 


ae a sign hanging at Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

It’s a sign that was put up the day 
Hotel Pennsylvania opened its doors. 
It’s a sign that will stay up there as 
long as Hotel Pennsylvania is in 
existence. 

That sign reads, “The guest is 
always right.” And that applies in 
wartime as well as peacetime. 

No matter what difficulties the 

war may bring us, our first con- 

sideration is for the comfort and 

well-being of you — our guest. 
You may be a serviceman, or a civilian 
on a war mission, or an essential 
wartime traveler. 

But no matter what job you are do- 
ing, that sign is your guarantee that 
we shall give you the best possible 
service we know how to give. 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 




















The guest 
is always right 


Sans SOARES 















































In this spirit, may we ask your co- 
operation in helping us solve two 
wartime problems to the best interests 
of you and us? 


Reserve your Hotel Pennsylvania 
rooms as far in advance as pos- 
sible. Cancel any unwanted rooms 
promptly. Let us know as far 
ahead as you can, when you in- 
tend to check out. 


] In the matter of reservations. 
a 


vice occasionally seems a trifle slow, 


? In the matter of service. [/ ser- 
"please bear with us. Many of our 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 


* 


WARTIME? © 


E 
‘a 


regular staff have gone into the 
armed services and our new people 
may not be fully familiar with our 
routine. 


We’re sure you'll co-operate with us 
cheerfully. And you can be sure we'll 
do our level best to prove to you that 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, ““The guest is 
always right.” 





YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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CONGRESS VS. WHITE HOUSE: 
HOW THE SCORE NOW STANDS 


President's Basic Powers Retained in Face of Legislators’ Challenge 


Control by House and Senate 
over tax, antistrike policies. 
Cuts in nonwar spending 


In war or peace, there is one Washing- 
ton conflict which seldom subsides. It is 
a struggle for power between Congress 
and the President, a struggle that has 
gone on with brief interruptions for dec- 
ades. But, just now, it is particularly in- 
tense, particularly important, and the bat- 
tling grows ever more bitter. The issue is 
simple. Congress wants to run the war 
effort on the home front and have its say 
about rationing, prices, taxation and other 
issues. So, too, does the President. 

The first round of this battle is about 
to end. This round saw Congress come to 
Washington in January with a greatly 
strengthened anti-New Deal membership 
There was much talk of trimming the 
President’s authority, of making war agen- 
cies answerable to Congress, not the White 
House, of reducing federal expenditures, of 
cutting the New Deal-backed powers of 
the labor unions. 

Now, Congress is about to end the round 
by recessing for the summer. How, then, 
just before this summer truce, is the battle 
going? Who is winning? 

Congress vs. OPA. The Office of Price 
Administration, target of most of the con- 
gressional criticism, still is functioning. It 
still has all its pricing and rationing pow- 
ers, and Mr. Roosevelt, too, has lost none 
of his authority in these matters. 

However, Congress did score one vic- 
tory. It forced the resignation of the first 
Price Administrator, Leon Henderson. Mr. 
Henderson had made enemies at the Capi- 
tol. He was too pressure-resistant, too in- 
dependent on both policy and patronage to 
suit the lawmakers. Mr. Henderson’s suc- 
cessor, former Senator Prentiss M. Brown, 
was more conciliatory, and hence more ac- 
ceptable. His appointment was intended to 
appease the congressional critics. As part 
of the same appeasement effort, Mr. 
Roosevelt gave James F. Byrnes, Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization, and Fred M. Vin 
son, Director of Economic Stabilization, 
two able congressional veterans who are 
well-liked at the Capitol, authority to 
make policy for Mr. Brown. 

Nevertheless, denunciations of OPA con- 
tinue. At present, they are directed parti- 
cularly against OPA’s food-subsidy plan. 
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Subsidies. At President Roosevelt’s di- 
rection, OPA is going right ahead with the 
food-subsidy plan, regardless of the gran- 
ite opposition of the strong congressional 
farm bloc. The farm bloc wants highe 
farm prices, not subsidies, even though 
some subsidies may be paid to farmers. 
Its reason is that the subsidies normally 
would disappear at the end of the war, 
while higher prices, if written into the 
parity formula, could be made to stand to 
the farmer’s postwar benefit. 

Suddenly vocal, the antisubsidy bloc 
quickly was reminded that subsidies long 
had been paid in a number of fields, sugar, 
copper, lead, zinc, petroleum, coffee and 
Cheddar cheese, to name but a few. Con- 
gress even discovered that for years it had 
been paying subsidies to keep the House 
and Senate restaurants in operation. But 
the farm bloc was unmoved. 

The farm group has a clear majority in 
both Houses, but it cannot immediately 
shut off the money for subsidy payments, 
because that, under the price-control law, 
comes from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. So, it is looking for other methods 
of blocking the subsidies, perhaps by at- 
taching riders to other pending legislation. 

But subsidies are only one 
phase of the controversy be- 


group is waiting out the coal dispute, 
ready for action if Mr. Lewis gets too 
much. And the bloc always can get a farm 
price bill as far as the White House. 

The farm bloc also has been urging that 
all food control, including prices and ra- 
tioning, be given to Food Administrator 
Chester C. Davis. It may attempt to force 
such a change by legislation. But, again, 
the veto awaits. Clearly the President is 
still on top, so far as OPA, subsidies and 
farm prices are concerned. 

The Chief Executive has not done so 
well, however, in the tax field. 

Taxes. Strong congressional demand, 
largely Republican, for the Ruml. plan. 
and presidential opposition to its tax-for- 
giveness features resulted in a series of 
battles, deadlocks, and, ultimately, a com- 
promise. The compromise called for 75 pet 
cent abatement in all but the lowest in- 
come tax brackets, and Mr. Roosevelt, 
still dissatisfied, approved it for the sake 
of the bill’s pay-as-you-go features. 

Now that a new tax bill is to be writ- 
ten, disputes already are flaring over such 
issues as the inclusion of a sales tax, a 
spendings tax, a compulsory savings clause. 
Mr. Roosevelt backed the compulsory sav- 
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tween farm bloc and President. 
Farm Prices. President 
Roosevelt also stands ready to 
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veto any legislation to increase Waster! OF 
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veto stand are good. Earlier in 
the session, the farm bloc put 
through a bill to increase the 
parity formula, written by one 
of its leaders, Senator Bank- 
head (Dem.), of Alabama. 
President Roosevelt vetoed it, 
as a menace to the anti-infla- 
tion program, and the veto was 
not overridden. Since then, the 
House has passed another such 
bill, sponsored by Representa- 
tive Pace (Dem.), of Georgia 
It is awaiting Senate action. 
For the time being, however. 
the farm bloc is deterred from 
price-raising action by the 
argument that increased food 
prices would give John L. 
Lewis a new basis for his coal 
wage demands. So the tarm 
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—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BANKHEAD 
The President still commands 


ings idea at a press conference, then, anx- 
ious not to prod a sensitive Congress too 
much, toned down his indorsement later. 
Primarily, the President wants a tax bill 
that will scoop up a large portion of the 
nation’s swollen wartime income and place 
it where this money will not force prices 
upward. The essential fact of the tax sit- 
uation is that Congress is willing to go 
only part way. The Treasury wants to 
raise $12,000,000,000. Capitol talk is that 
half that amount is the probable limit. 
Now, to turn from taxes to 
legislative-executive battleground. 
Spending and economy. The congres- 
sional economy bloc, led by Senator Byrd 
(Dem.), of Virginia, has not had easy go- 
ing. The National Youth Administration 
and the Farm Security Administration, 
which it set out to kill, still are alive. 
But there have been savings, nevertheless. 
House and Senate appropriations commit- 
tees have been trimming nonwar spending 
below budget estimates, but the total 
probably would seem small by comparison 
with the nearly $100,000,000,000 which 
the session is appropriating for war. 
However, there have been savings in 
war expenditures, too, brought about large- 
ly by congressional investigating commit- 
tees. These committees have studied all 
phases of war production and war con- 
tracts. They have found money-losing 
flaws in the procedures of the war agen- 
cies. Millions are believed to have been 
saved, but it is too early to strike a total. 
Senator Byrd and his colleagues now are 
after another cause of what they consider 
excessive Government spending. They be- 
lieve 300,000 employes could be dropped 
from the federal pay roll. They want to 
eliminate overstaffing, duplication, un- 
justified promotions and too-costly man- 
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Meanwhile, the House Civil 
Service Committee has been watching the 
situation and bringing pressure to bear. 
It says that, as a result, the federal hir- 
ing rate has fallen off by 60 per cent. 
Moreover, it has a promise from the War 
Department that it will drop 100,000 em- 
ployes this year. 

In any event, the economy bloc is boast- 
ing of one accomplishment. Both Houses 
approved legislation forbidding President 
Roosevelt to use war emergency funds to 
finance newly created war agencies, or to 
supplement the funds of existing agencies. 

So much for the economy drive. Now, 
what about the antiunion movement in 
Congress? 

The antistrike bill. A sizable group of 
anti-New Dealers leaped at the oppor- 
tunity for antiunion legislation raised by 
the coal mine stoppage. The White House 


agement. 
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Republicans will help bury .. . 


asked for legislation to keep the mines 
open. The antiunion group, however, 
loaded the bill with restrictions, which it 
long had backed. However, the bill con- 
tained the power that the President 
wanted. Moreover, the antiunion restric- 
tions carried no penalties and were only 
temporary because the bill expires six 
months after the war ends. (See page 15.) 
Let’s look at the outcome of the drive to 
reduce presidential ‘powers. It*produced a 
few successes, in addition to the restric- 
tion on using emergency war funds: 
Salary limitation. Congress, by legisla- 


- «tion, vetoed President Roosevelt’s execu- 


tive order limiting salaries to $25,000 after 
payment of taxes and fixed charges. The 
legislation was a rider attached to an im- 
portant bill increasing the debt limit. Mr. 
Roosevelt signed it with a denunciation 
of the rider strategy. 


ee 


Trade treaty act. Congress renewed the 
trade treaty act, empowering the Pregj. 
dent to change tariff rates. The extension 
was for two years, instead of the thre 
requested by the Administration. 

Dollar devaluation. The President's 
power to devalue the dollar, granted jp 
1934, expires on July 1. The Treasury, 
however, thinks that in a pinch it sti] 
could take that action under an old law 
giving it authority to fix the value of gold, 

Appointments. The Senate passed a bill, 
introduced by Senator McKellar (Dem), 
of Tennessee, requiring Senate confirma. 
tion for all appointees to federal jobs with 
annual salaries of $4,500, or more. The 
Administration objected vigorously, but 
got most of its support from the Republi 
cans. They were looking ahead. If they 
should elect a President next year, the bill 
might limit his appointive power because 
the next Senate might be very closely di- 
vided, or still controlled by the Democrats, 
The McKellar bill seems destined to die 
in the House, anyway. 

The fight continues. There you have 
the ebb and flow of the battle. There have 
been victories for each side, but the Presi- 
dent has remained in command of the sit- 
uation. A President’s wartime powers are 
necessarily vast. However, Mr. Roosevelt 


has a new attitude toward Congress, 
He makes suggestions hesitantly, and 


they are not commands. He no longer has 
special emissaries in the Capitol corr- 
dors. Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Vinson, who 
know the ways of Congress, meet regular- 
ly with congressional leaders. 

But the fight goes on, anyway. Even 
with the row over wartime issues still far 
from settled, Congress is angling for a 
say on postwar issues. It is, in fact, a strug- 
gle that seldom stops. 
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WE ARE ABLE TO KEEP ABREAST 
OF GOVERNMENT INSTRUCTIONS” 


... HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Here is the practical way to speed production— 
through Ditto’s gift of hours saved in the handling 
of essential preliminary routine, hours made avail- 
able for actual producing! 


24 to 36 hours saved in getting orders into the 
shop . . . essential materials received a week to 
10 days earlier! . . . days saved by condensing pay- 
roll routine to a single writing . . . all these are 
typical results achieved by Ditto Systems in thou- 
sands of plants pressing hard to speed production 
of War material. 

Consolidated Shipbuilding Co. writes: “The Navy 
praised our fast, accurate Ditto methods. Handling 
our trebled volume actually costs less.”” Says Hamil- 
ton Mfg. Co.—“Ditto cut 7-hour work to one-half 
hour.” And Woods Machine Co.—“Ditto reduced 
52 operations to one!” 


\ It's easy to find out how Ditto can help you— 

(WW simply send for free sample forms of Production, 

Payroll, Purchasing-Receiving and Order-Billing 
Systems. Write us for them. 


DUT TO Soccer Span 


DITTO, Inc., 683 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ Manufacturers of Business Machiries and Supplies 
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Growing Shortages of Milk: 
Rationing as a Prospect 


Population Shifts to War-Production Centers 
Bring Need for Redistribution of Supplies 


Increased output held 
hampered by competition 
of meat producers for feed 


Shortages of fluid milk now are being 
added to this country’s list of wartime 
scarcities. Already the shortages are seri- 
ous in big war-production centers that 
have had rapidly increasing populations. 
In these centers and in some other cities 
as well, the shortages are expected to 
grow more acute with the arrival of the 
autumn and winter seasons of low milk 
production. 

As a result, officials are saying that the 
rationing of fluid milk may be only a few 
months away for many millions of Ameri- 
can consumers. Nationwide rationing by 
cities is being discussed, with the indi- 
vidual ration varying in accordance with 
the regional supply available to each city. 
This would be a huge administrative job. 
Officials are talking of making an experi- 
ment with milk rationing in one city, and 
of applying the lessons learned there in 
other cities later. 

If rationing of milk should become na- 
tionwide, people would be affected about 
as universally as they are now by the 
rationing of meat and gasoline and shoes. 

Milk rationing would be to meet the ex- 
ceptional health requirements of four 
groups—infants, expectant mothers, ado- 
lescent children and invalids and to dis- 
tribute the remaining supply equitably 
among other people. 

Milk rationing would affect individuals 
very differently in the various consumer 
groups. 

People in low-income groups who have 
been using little or no milk would be ex- 
pected to begin demanding their share un- 
der rationing. The greatest reductions in 
milk would among 
healthy adults in middle-class families and 
in the high-income groups, which now are 
heavy users of milk. 

The milk situation. Milk production so 
far this year is staying close to the record 
output of 1942, though it may decline a 
little. But there is increasing demand for 
both manufactured dairy products and 
fluid milk. 

There are huge military and Lend-Lease 
needs. The average American soldier eats 
+0 pounds of butter a year, as against 16 
pounds’ average consumption for civilians, 


consumption come 
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The Government, on the average, is taking 
a third of the butter and half of the cheese 
produced, while, in summer, it is taking 
half the butter and 70 per cent of cheese. 

Meanwhile, consumers, with butter, 
cheese and canned milk rationed, are 
shifting their buying to unrationed fluid 
milk, consumption of which has jumped 
12 per cent in a year. 

Great increases in demand have devel- 
oped in defense centers, especially in the 
South and in the western and eastern 
coastal fringes. There, milk is scarce. 

The general result is wide variation in 
milk consumption. Even normally, there 
are great differences. For example, people 
in New York consume on the average more 
than twice as much milk per capita as 
people in Richmond, Va. In some cities, 
present milk consumption is breaking rec- 
ords; in others, there is not enough for 
health needs. Four different ways of con- 
trolling sales of fluid milk are being studied 
by officials. They are: 

First, by restricting transportation, and 
thereby reducing the size of the areas that 
could supply cities having unusually high 
consumption and increasing the amount 
of milk that could be shipped to cities of 
low consumption. 

Second, by cutting out entirely cream 
and cream products. 


—$—_ 


Third, by rationing milk on a coup 
basis, somewhat as gasoline now is 7 
tioned. 

Fourth, by allocating milk to dealers 
to markets. 

The decision as to whether rationing js 
to be put into effect rests with the Wy 
Food Administration. The job would 
carried out by the Office of Price Ad. 
ministration. 

Milk is linked with the biggest problem; 
of providing enough of the right kind of 
food in wartime. It is a protein food, and 
it contains fats, minerals and vitamins 
Scarcity of milk is causing officials ty 
study the possibilities of better manage. 
ment of the food supply, to encourage the 
economic use both of land to produce feed, 
proteins and fats, and of the products, 
Two sides of the problem: 

As to production. Bigger production of 
milk is wanted. But standing in the way 
is intense competition of meat producer 
with dairymen for a dwindling feed supply, 
Price changes are suggested to encourage 
several kinds of shifts in production to 
get more milk and less fat beef and fat 
pork; more vegetable proteins such 4 
wheat, beans and peas; more vegetable 
fats and oils to offset smaller production 
of animal fats. The OPA price freeze js 
said to impede such shifts of production. 

As to consumption. Changes are studied 
to get the most complete use of the avail- 
able milk supply. It is said this may mean 
consuming more milk as milk, consumitg 
more margarine and less butter, mor 
hard cheese and less cream cheese, less 
cream and less ice cream; and it may 
mean also wasting less skim milk. 

The chances are regarded to be about 
even that, despite other measures, fluid 
milk will be rationed. 
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CITY BOYS LEARNING HOW TO MILK A COW 
..- man power is a limiting factor 
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«:| Bags Capture liti@gi Gia, 


: From the cloud-smothered Arctic to the seeth- 
lals to ing tropics, Hitler’s helper, moisture, seeks to 
lanage | corrode and damage war machines and equip- 
ment from the Arsenal of Democracy. But the 
ingenuity that created American industry has 
found a way to capture this saboteur...in a bag. 


In packing airplane motors for overseas, for 

example, small cotton bags of silica gel are tied 

on the motor. Then the whole assembly is 
oducers sealed in a moisture-vapor proof covering and 
supply, | placed in its shipping case. The bags of silica 
courage gel draw dampness from air enclosed with the 
tion to motor while the covering prevents more mois- 
and fat ture from entering. The motor reaches the 
mach & front rust-free and ready for battle. 


-getable Our contribution to this wartime packaging 
duction triumph, which also saves thousands of man 
reeze is hours at both factory and front, is the little 
duction. bag that holds the silica gel. And while it is 
studied one of the smallest bags ever turned out by our 
eo evel. mass-production facilities, we are proud of the 


Ly mean contribution it is making to victory 


nsumihg In our service to war industry, we are develop- 
r, more ing new types of bags with scores of new uses. 
»se, less Many of these applications will serve peacetime 
it. may commerce. If you have a packaging problem, 

7 present or future, we may be able to help solve 


* about it for you. Won’t you let us try? 
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CONTRIBUTING TO VICTORY 


Mrs. Estelle Oliver, one of 8000 employees in 23 Bemis 
factories, considers her work a real contribution to vic- 
tory. She visions the bags she sews at Norfolk, carrying 
food and vital supplies to her brothers in both the Army 
and Navy...or thinks of the bags filled with sand protect- 
ing her kin in battle. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS - 23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 





Last week the Supreme Court of the United States 
proclaimed that a State has no right to compel a sa- 
lute to the flag in the school. Three years ago the Su- 
preme Court ruled the other way. 

The issue is not as simple as it seems on the surface. 
There is room for differences of opinion and no blame 
can attach to the three Justices who changed their 
minds or to the .wo new Justices who declined to ac- 
cept the previous doctrine. 

For, as developed by Justice Robert Jackson in the 
majority opinion of the Court, the question touches 
not just an expression of patriotism but infringes on 
the constitutional guarantee of freedom of worship. A 
religious sect—Jehovah’s Witnesses—regards the sa- 
lute somewhat as the worship of an idol, and as such 
it is contrary to their religious scruples. This is not 
the whimsical protest of a few scattered individuals 
but the ingrained belief of a specifically organized re- 
ligion of citizens. Hence it comes within the tolerance 
established in the Bill of Rights guaranteeing freedom 
of worship and freedom of expression. 

Congress, in its wisdom, said Justice Jackson, never 
made salute of the flag compulsory but prefers volun- 
tary observance. States should do likewise. The possi- 
bility that the power to compel an expression of opin- 
ion in the form of a salute could be used as a precedent 
for imposing a Hitler-like uniformity of expression on 
religion or politics was cited, and altogether the 
Court’s majority opinion was a masterful presentation 
of the far-reaching implications of the Bill of Rights 
—a vindication, incidentally, of Chief Justice Stone, 
who stood alone in his dissent in the 1940 case. 

Even the minority opinion, moreover, written by 
Justice Frankfurter in an attempt to support his 1940 
ruling, did not say the West Virginia regulation was 
a wise one. On the contrary, Mr. Frankfurter pointed 
out that all the Supreme Court had a right to decide 
was whether the rule was within the power of the 
State to adopt. He warned against the common as- 
sumption that because a law is held constitutional, it 
is necessarily a law that the people through their legis- 
lature should retain. He referred incidentally to the 
right of a State to make its own laws governing what 
shall be taught in the schools. He insisted that the 
States are prescribing courses of study in the schools 
and, according to some State court decisions, are per- 
mitted to compel Bible-study even though the King 


REVELATIONS OF A 
“RECONSTRUCTED COURT’ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


James version of the Bible might offend certain sects 
All this, he implied, was within the power of a State 
even though exercise of that power might be felt by 
the people to be unwise. He missed the point, to be 
sure, that protection of minority views on constitu. 
tional rights is never afforded in elections to Congress 
or to the State legislatures. This is the obligation of the 
courts and especially of the Supreme Court, whos 
Justices are given life tenure so as to keep them free 
from the effects of popular passion. 

What will be significant to the American people in 
reading this latest case is not only the merits of the 
debate on the question of a flag-salute but the remark. 
able revelations to be found in the majority and mi- 
nority opinions, respectively. Shortly after President 
Roosevelt began to “pack”—or perhaps a more euphe- 
mistic phrase to use would be “to reconstruct”—the 
Court, appointing his friends from the official and un- 
official clique of advisers who saw eye to eye with him 
politically and on economic issues, Justice Frank- 
furter wrote exuberantly in one of his first opinions 
reversing established precedents that the public must 
expect such reversals from a “reconstructed Court.” 

It is, therefore, comforting to find that Justice 
Frankfurter now appreciates some of the dangers pro- 
duced by a Court engaged in the intellectual acro- 
batics of upsetting constitutional law. He says: 


“One’s conception of the Constitution cannot be severed 
from one’s conception of a judge’s function in applying it. The 
Court has no reason for existence if it merely reflects the 
pressures of the day. Our system is built on the faith that men 
set apart for this special function, freed from the influence of 
immediacy and from the deflections of worldly ambition, will 
become able to take a view of longer range than the period of 
responsibility entrusted to Congress and legislatures. 

“We are dealing with matters as to which legislators and 
voters have conflicting views. Are we as judges to impose our 
strong convictions on where wisdom lies? That which three 
years ago had seemed to five successive Courts to lie within 
permissible areas of legislation is now outlawed by the decid- 
ing shift of opinion of two Justices. What reason is there to 
believe that they or their successors may not have another view 
a few years hence? Is that which was deemed to be of so funda- 
mental a nature as to be written into the Constitution to en- 
dure for all times to be the sport of shifting winds of doctrine?” 


Do we read aright? Are these the words of a present- 
day Justice of the Court? Or is it all a dream and are 
we really reading the opinions expressed by members 
of the bar from one end of the country to the other 
when the “reconstructed Court” recently began upset- 
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ting fundamental principles of law governing the rights 
of citizens over a period of more than 150 years? 

Justice Frankfurter argues vehemently that thirteen 
Justices of the Court who had hitherto participated at 
one or more times in judging the matter in hand had 
held the same view that he does. Indeed, if we were 
statistically inclined, we could prove that many times 
thirteen had upheld some of the very constitutional 
pronouncements that Mr. Frankfurter and his breth- 
ren have upset during the last four years. 

As for the mention of “pressures,” does Justice 
Frankfurter mean to imply that his colleagues on the 
Court are really susceptible to those pressures of out- 
side opinion which normally produce their impact on 
legislatures? Wistfully he declares: 

“If the function of this Court is to be essentially no different 
from that of a legislature, if the considerations governing con- 
stitutional construction are to be substantially those that move 
legislation, then indeed judges should not have life tenure and 
they should be made directly responsible to the electorate.” 

Is it too “illiberal” to suggest that Justice Frank- 
furter take down off the shelf the opinion he wrote in 
the Phelps-Dodge case in 1941 and apply his own test 
of judicial objectivity or legislative prerogative to the 
language he used in proclaiming solemnly not only 
what Congress intended to say in the National Labor 
Relations Act but even correcting the statute to the 
extent of indicating that when the Congress actually 
wrote “reinstatement” of former employees, it sup- 
posedly meant “instatement” of new workers who had 
applied for jobs and had been rejected? Can the Court 
supply syllables missing from a statute? 

As to “pressures,” Justice Jackson in his majority 
opinion confesses, when he says that it is the duty of 
the Court to transplant the “majestic generalities of the 
Bill of Rights,” including, of course, property rights, 
“to a soil in which the laissez-faire concept or princi- 
ple of noninterference has withered at least as to eco- 
nomic affairs, and social advancements are increasing- 
ly sought through closer integration of society and 
through expanded and strengthened governmental 
controls.” Then, as if checked by the troubled after- 
thoughts of a judicial conscience, he adds: 

“These changed conditions often deprive precedents of re- 
liability and cast us more than we would choose upon our own 
judgment.” 

There is a certain refreshing frankness, however, in 
Justice Jackson’s observations into which we may 





Significant debate between Justices Jackson and Frankfurter on the Supreme 





Court's attitude toward constitutionality of legislation — Argument 
made against the “shifting winds of doctrine” in Court decisions. 


read the presence of many dilemmas arising out of the 
contradictions in recent opinions of the Court. We are 
refreshed particularly by these passages: 

“The very purpose of a Bill of Rights was to withdraw cer- 
tain subjects from the vicissitudes of political controversy, to 
place them beyond the reach of majorities and officials and to 
establish them as legal principles to be applied by the courts. 
One’s right to life, liberty and property, to free speech, a free 
press, freedom of worship and assembly, and other fundamen- 
tal rights may not be submitted to vote; they depend on the 
outcome of no elections. . . . 

“If there is any fixed star in our constitutional constellation, 
it is that no official, high or petty, can prescribe what shall be 
orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion or other matters of 
opinion or force citizens to confess by word or act their faith 
therein. If there are any circumstances which permit an excep- 
tion, they do not now occur to us.” 

Would that Justice Jackson’s words could be 
framed in the office of every bureaucrat and par- 
ticularly engraved in the minds of those New Dealers 
who argued that the re-election of President Roose- 
velt in 1936 gave him the right to change the Supreme 
Court personnel so as to bring about a change in the 
decisions on fundamental constitutional law. 

Mr. Jackson’s opinions sometimes give the impres- 
sion of a man who is striving to emerge from the 
shackles of an earlier environment. He appears to us 
to be headed for the leadership of the Court as the 
true liberal while his contemporary, Justice Frank- 
furter, seems to be zealously bent on establishing the 
formula of bureaucratic compulsion and the unre- 
stricted right of the legislatures and the Congress to 
impose their statutory will subject only to the tedious 
and costly challenge involved in litigation. 

Is it too “illiberal,” therefore, to remind that the 
Tenth Amendment to the Constitution is still a part 
of that memorable Bill of Rights or to suggest that 
it be re-read by judges and laymen alike and especial- 
ly by those who believe in the finality of a legislature 
or the absolutism of an administrative board or com- 
mission? Here it is: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

It is the rights and powers “reserved to the people” 
which cannot lawfully be usurped by the tyranny of 
temporary majorities in our legislatures or in our 
courts. That was, and we still hope may remain, 
the Constitution of the United States even though the 

Constitution is what the New Deal judges say it is. 
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TAKING THE WAR IN STRIDE 















Stirring Events at Home and Abroad Fail to Ruffle Executive 


Peacetime relaxations 
shunted aside to give 
time to reports and callers 


Invasion plans, strikes and a tumult in 
Congress over prices and food leave Presi- 
dent Roosevelt unruffled. He is taking the 
problems of the war in his stride. His 
physician gives him a consistently good 
health report. And, while the nation 
watches tensely for signs of an invasion of 
Europe, the President shows an undis- 
turbed countenance to the outside world 
and awaits the unfolding of plans already 
made. 

In the midst of rising pressure last week 
for and against the antistrike bill, Mr. 
Roosevelt went calmly ahead with the life 
that he has evolved for: himself in the 


midst of tumultuous events. The few words ° 


that he said about the antistrike legisla- 
tion were wholly noncommittal. But he 
disposed of the matter on which hinges one 
of the major crises of the war on the home 
front in the same routine manner as would 
be accorded a pension bill. 

On lesser subjects, the President. still 
can joke and laugh robustly. But his hair 
is thinner and grayer than it was before 
the war. The wrinkles on either side of his 
nose are a little deeper. His jaw becomes 
more set at times. And his habit of shaping 
his lips into an oval when he listens in- 
tently is more pronounced. 

The war has cut down many of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s relaxations. Time that he used 
to be able to give to his stamp collection 
now goes to a study of bulky reports about 
the war, about labor problems, about in- 
flation. The Navy has clamped down on 
his excursions aboard the presidential 
yacht, even on the Potomac River. And 
his work in the executive offices usually 
keeps him too late for a swim in the White 
House pool. 

War pressures keep piling up. Plans for 
the war abroad no sooner are out of the 
way than home-front problems get out of 
hand. Instead of a New Deal to worry 
about, Mr. Roosevelt has to turn his think- 
ing to the outside world and what is to 
be America’s relationship to that world. 
The job is calling into use all sorts of in- 
formation that he has collected in a life- 
time of reading. 

Callers constantly are amazed at the 
wide variety of information he has. But 
the President always has had a retentive 
memory. He skims through half a dozen 
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newspapers a day, through magazines and 
books dealing with topical subjects. Fre- 
quently, he will take three books to bed 
with him. But, in the rising pressures of 
the moment, documents and reports are 
crowding out the books. He tries to get 
eight hours of sleep. 

Where President Hoover got 400 letters 
a day, Mr. Roosevelt gets 4,000. Many 
of these are routed to other persons or 
agencies for handling. And a regular use 
of the telephone and of brief notes bearing 
his initials enables him to dispose of his 
mail quickly. 

James F. Byrnes is catching many of 
those short memoranda, signed “F.D.R.,” 
these days. But some of the problems are 
so hot they come bouncing back to the 
President. Twice last week, the congres- 
sional tumult over food handling, pros- 
pects and prices reached beyond the 
bounds of Mr. Byrnes’s office and the 
graying South Carolinian brought delega- 
tions in to see the President. 

In each case, before the visit was over, 
the conversations had circled about the 
whole field of farm prices and production. 
They touched on farm labor for canneries, 
whether to create a one-man czar who 
would be all-powerful with regard to all 
problems affecting food, and what to do 
about subsidies to hold food prices in line. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Byrnes explained 
that they did not want to put both food 





—Harris & Ewing 
OWI CHIEF DAVIS 
The bottleneck: Adequate details. 






prices and food production into the hands 
of one man. And the President said the 
Administration, in the absence of any bet. 
ter suggestion from Congress, would go 
ahead with the use of subsidies in an effort 
to hold food prices in line. Congressional 
leaders have a tough fight on their hands, 
however, to keep a Republican-Democratic 
coalition from firing any OPA official who 
has anything to do with paying a subsidy, 

In a press conference, the President 
gave more details. He said rents, clothing 
and furniture, which comprise about two- 
thirds of the cost of living, have beep 
pretty well stabilized, that the present ef- 
fort is to hold the line on food costs, which 
make up the other third. To lighten the 
squeeze on the farmer and the processor, 
the plan is to use a subsidy. This, said the 
President, might cost $1,500,000,000 or 
$2,000,000,000, which would be 1% or 2 
per cent of the cost of running the war. 

Mr. Roosevelt talks readily and easily 
on a wide variety of subjects. Often his 
talks with callers run far beyond the al- 
lotted period, throwing his whole schedule 
out of kilter. Only rarely do his press con- 
ferences start on time. One that did re- 
cently found many reporters streaming in 
late. Sometimes this is because the Presi- 
dent has spent longer than he planned 
with the previous visitors. 

An especially interesting visitor, or one 
with a subject of high importance, fre- 
quently will be invited to luncheon. Often, 
these days, the luncheon period is devoted 
to war and international problems. But one 
visitor who brought the President some 
family news last week in a luncheon talk 
was Colonel Evans F. Carlson of the Ma- 
rine Corps. Colonel Carlson was James 
Roosevelt’s commanding officer when Mr. 
Roosevelt’s son—a lieutenant colonel— 
fought with the Marines on Makin Island. 

Another caller who got an hour and a 
half with the President last week was El- 
mer Davis, Director of the Office of War 
Information, who only a few days before 
had complained in a speech in Boston that 
Washington reporters did not give the 
capital adequate coverage. When he came 
out, Mr. Davis declined to give any de- 
tails about his visit. But a reporter re- 
minded him: 

“On the basis of the information you 
have given us, we can hardly report your 
visit to the White House adequately.” 

Mr. Davis saw the point. He said he had 
been talking about what cuts to make in 
his staff if appropriations were reduced. 
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MASTERPIECE IN METAL 


To the skilled metallurgists who have chosen its tough steels and hard alloys, 

there is beauty in the Allison’s metals. * To the seasoned engineers 

whose slide rules and drawing boards have crystallized their dreams, 

the beauty lies in the design of the compact, smooth-working parts. 

% To the master mechanics whose skill produces mirror-like 

surfaces and precise fits with unbelievably close tolerances, 
it is the superb machining that is beautiful. * But 
beauty is as beauty does. % So to the pilot on the 
fighting front, the sum of all this is the beauty 
of performance —the dependable, unfailing 
action so vital to his mission and his safe 
return. * And to General Motors, 
whose purpose was to produce the 
finest aircraft engine ever built, 
the beauty of the Allison lies 
in its record of accom- 
plishments on fighting 


fronts that circle the 


POWERED BY 
ALLISON 


P-38 — Lightning 
P-39—Airacobra 
P-40 — Warhawk 
P-51 — Mustang 


A comprehensive booklet entitled “Airplane Fower” 
may be obtained by writing: Room 11-230, 


General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 








i ene before in history has food 
figured so much in American 
calculations. 


Today we are a rationed nation, shar- 
ing our food with our boys abroad 


and their comrades-in-arms. 


In order that there may be food for 
all, the railroads not only are moving 
great quantities from canneries, pack- 
ing plants, fruit and vegetable areas but 
are sending thousands of cars into the 
harvest fields to haul millions of 


* 32,383 in the Armed Forces 
30 have given their lives for * ote 


their country 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS ANI STAMPS 


---SO VITAL TO VICTORY! 


bushels of grain — your daily bread. 


You may wonder how the railroads 
can take on so big a job as the harvest 
these days and still keep the war effort 
rolling. Here is the answer in one 
word — cooperation. 


The railroads work together. While 
crops are still ripening in the fields, 
their plans are already laid. When 
harvesting starts, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road contributes a share of its freight 
cars, along with other railroads, to 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 





the great American car “pool”...and 
there’s a reserve army of cars all 
mobilized to move the crops to ele- 
vators and ship sidings. 


Result: Plenty of cars for agriculture, 
the load evenly distributed among 
many railroads. 


It is this sort of teamwork, going on 
every day, that is enabling the rail- 
roads to do for their country what 
United States Senator Clyde M. Reed 
of Kansas described as “the most 
phenomenal job in their history.” 
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Plan for ‘Czar’ 
lo Control Food: 
Editors’ Views 


Consolidation of authority over all 
phases of food production and distribution 
surged by a majority of the commenting 
newspapers, as a means of eliminating ad- 
ministrative confusion. President Roose- 
yelt’s determination to continue with his 
plan for payment of food price subsidies, 
unless a better idea is advanced, is met by 
many editors with the suggestion that he 
trengthen other parts of his economic 
stabilization program. 

Commenting on President Roosevelt’s 
refusal to appoint a food “czar” and his 
determination to continue with the subsidy 
plan, unless someone can suggest a “better 
le.” the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) 
declares: “The best road back is the road 
by which we got into this ‘ole. This means 
an end of constant wage increases, taxa- 
tion that will drain off new purchasing 
power where it actually exists, and some 
form of additional taxation to discourage 
purchase of dwindling consumer goods.” 

The Washington Star (Ind.) agrees that, 
if the President is seeking an alternative 
to reliance on subsidies, “he might profit- 
ably undertake to improve the functioning 
of these other parts of his own program.” 
For, says the Star: “The plain fact is that 
we do not have an adequate tax bill, nor 
adequate control of farm prices, nor ade- 
quate stabilization of wages.” 

Blame for the confusion in the food pro- 
gram is difficult to allocate, says the New 
York Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.), but it 
contends the problem “will not be solved 
until the program is headed up by a single 
individual who is ultimately responsible for 
production, prices and distribution.” 

“Most urgently needed is the consolida- 
tion of authority over food production and 
distribution,” agrees the Akron Beacon- 
Journal (Ind.), pointing out that “nine 
federal agencies exert some control over 
food today,” while the New York Wall 
Street Journal (Ind.) declares: “Too many 
hear-administrators have been given too 
many overlapping patches of authority.” 

The need for immediate action on the 
“food front” is stressed by many newspa- 
pers, among them the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch (Ind. Dem.), which asserts: 
“Unless the food problem is approached 
realistically now—not next fall, or next 
winter—crop reports for 1944 may make 
this year’s seem -of bumper proportions.” 
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ATTLING typewriters, busy 
adding machines, loud conver- 
sation—all produce noise demons 
which pound the eardrums of office 
workers, causing errors, and cut- 
ting down efficiency. 

But there is an efficient noise 
demon exterminator. A ceiling of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone smothers 
up to 75% of the noise that reaches 
it, thanks to the 484 deep, sound- 
absorbing holes in every 12” x 12” 
unit. Repainting (even with ordi- 
nary paint and painting methods) 
does not affect this permanent high 
efficiency in the least. 

This remedy for noisy offices is 
surprisingly low in cost. A ceiling of 
Cushiontone is quickly installed 


with little or no interruption to 
office routine. Maintenance is no 
problem at all. 

Cushiontone offers other advan- 
tages, too. Its high light-reflecting 
efficiency (73%) provides better il- 
lumination. Its high insulating 
properties save heating and air- 
conditioning costs. And all the time 
it’s quieting unwanted noise. 

Get this new FREE BOOKLET 

Our new, illustrated folder, “‘How 
to Exterminate Office Noise De- 
mons,” will show you what Cush- 
iontone has done for other offices. 
Get your free copy now. Write to 
Armstrong Cork Company, Build- 
ing Materials Division, 8606 Stev- 
ens St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s 
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The millions of men and women in this 
country who are living on fixed incomes are 
the real losers from higher taxes and from 
increased living costs. This group includes 
white-collar workers, schoolteachers and some 
Government employes who have had no sub- 
stantial wage increases since hostilities in 
World War II began. It also includes men 
and women on relief rolls and those per- 
sons who depend for their livelihood upon 
income from pensions, trusts or interest and 
dividends. 

The Pictogram shows how much money 
certain income groups will have left at the 
end of 1943 after paying federal income 
taxes compared with what these same groups 
were permitted to retain in 1939. The figures 
are for married persons with two dependents 
and assume deductions of 10 per cent before 
personal exemptions. 

The $2,500-a-year man. In 1939, this 
man paid no income tax. This year he pays 
$106, keeps $2,394. 

The $5,000-a-year man paid $30 taxes 
in 1939, had $4,970 left. His 1943 tax bill is 
$608, which leaves him $4,392. 

The $10,000-a-year man paid $260 in 
1939. To cover his 1943 tax bill he will pay 
$1,879. 

The $15,000-a-year man paid 3668 in 
1939, pays $3,549 in 1948. 

The $20,000-a-year man paid $1,195 i 
1939. He now pays $5,647. 

The $25,000-a-year man paid $1,868 i 
1939. His 1943 bill will be $8,089. 

The $50,000-a-year man paid $7,140 i 
1939. He now pays $22,796. 

That is the tax side of what is happening 
to the fixed-income group. But there is an- 
other factor that has affected radically the 
purchasing power of this group since 1939. 
It is the factor of rising living costs. These 
cost-of-living increases have been borne most 
heavily by the people in the $2,500-to-$5,000 
class. 

This is what has happened to those in this 
group whose salaries have remained static in 
a period of mounting prices: 

The $2,500 group. The $106 that the 
man in this group must pay in taxes this 
year is less than one-fourth of what his sal- 
ary must absorb in higher living costs. On 
May 1, this year, the cost of living had gone 
up 24.8 per cent over 1939. That means $476 
less purchasing power to the man in this 
group, so what he actually has left this year, 
if he maintains the same standard of living 
as in 1939, is $1,918. And that is assuming 
that living costs remain at the May 1 level, 
which they will not. 

The $5,000 group. The man in this 
bracket has had his salary cut $873 by higher 
living costs. This figure, plus the $608 he 
must pay in taxes, reduces his annual pur- 
chasing power from $4,970 in 1939 to $3,519 
in 1943. 

As the salary brackets go up, the effect of 
higher prices is less severe. That is because 
those in the higher brackets spend a propor- 
tionately smaller share of their incomes on 
necessities than those in the lower-paid 
groups. 
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FAIRBANKS 
14 HRS. 


HONOLULU 
19 HRS. 


LONDON . 
22 HRS: z 
Moscow 


BERLIN | 26 HRS. CHUNGKING 
Aj 24 HRS. 37 HRS. 


BOMBAY 
42 HRS. 


Approximate flying time shown is based on 
a speed of 200 m.p.h. from Kansas City, Mo. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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No matter where you look on a 
globe today, you won’t find a spot any- 
where that can’t be reached in 60 
hours’ flying time from your local 
airport! 


Perhaps you hadn’t realized that 
the world had become so small. Many 
Americans didn’t until it was 
almost too late. 


They thought of the earth in terms 
of vast distances and natural protec- 
tive barriers. They believed that a 
country “isolated” by two oceans 
thousands of miles wide, had little to 
fear. 


We had made the mistake of look- 
ing at maps in terms of rowboat geog- 
raphy. We learned our mistake when 
the Axis took our own invention, the 
airplane, and taught us the grim fun- 
damentals of aviation geography — first 
over Britain, then at Crete, and finally 
at Pearl Harbor. 


Now we know that to win this 
global war and build a lasting peace, 
we must revise our geographical 
thinking. We are looking at our maps 
more intelligently, and we are drawing 
new maps which show us global geog- 
raphy more clearly. These new maps 
have shadows on them, cast by wings. 
And they show us the world as it 
really is, because of the plane-—a 
clustering of Air-age nations which 
must forever more be close friends or 
close enemies. 


To survive as a nation and to live in 
peace in such a world, we must com- 
pletely understand the simple and 
important truths which our new maps 
so plainly tell us. This means we must 
restudy geography. 


For only then can we fully under- 
stand why supremacy in the air is a 
“must” for America, both for winning 
the war and for securing the peace 
that will follow. 


Try to Find a Spot that’s more than 
60 Hours from Your Local Airport! 

















Polar azimuthal equidistant projection 


On a global projection of the earth, we 
see the nations in their true relationship. 
Alaska (A) is merely a way station on the 
route to Chungking (B) — and Greenland 
(C) an easy stopover on the flight to 
Moscow (D). 

















Orthographic projection 
No longer can we think of Europe, Russia, 
or even China as remote bodies of land 
on “the other side” of the world. 

















One day least year, a Liberator bomber 
flew to London in 400 minutes. On that 
day, the Atlantic was no longer an ocean, 


but a millpond. Even this amazing record 


uas beaten several weeks ago when an- 
other Liberator hopped across the “pond” 
in 372 minutes! 





QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


Planes designed and built by Consoli- 
dated Vultee cover the entire range, 
from military basic trainers and light 
observation planes to the largest long- 
range bombers and transport planes. 


. . . 


The Consolidated Vultee Liberator 
bomber has the greatest speed, bomb 
capacity, and flying range of any 
Americen 4-engine bomber now in mass 
production. It has a range of 4000 miles 
and a service ceiling of 35,000 feet. 


When Anthony Eden visited the U. S. 
recently, he flew over from London in 
the “Commando” — the same Liberator 
bomber in which Winston Churchill 
flew to Moscow and, later, to Casablanca 
and Turkey. 


FRE '. Consolidated Vultee is eager to 
¢ make whatever contribution it 
can toward a clearer understanding of 
today’s new global geography. 

The well-known cartographer. Richard 
Edes Harrison, has worked with us in 
the preparation of a 32-page booklet 
entitled “"MAPS-—and how to understand 
them.”” This booklet is now available 
and will gladly be sent free on request. 
Simply fill out the coupon below. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Cal. * Vultee Field, Cal. 

Fort Worth, Texas ° New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. * Wayne, Mich. * Allentown, Pa. 
Tucson, Ariz. * Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Louisville, Ky. * Miami, Fla. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


- 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
P. O. Box 157, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of 
the 32-page booklet, “MAPS — and 
how to understand them.” 


Name 





Address 











LIBERATOR 4-engine bomber —CORONADO, CATALINA, and CORREGIDOR patrol bombers — LIBERATOR EXPRESS 4- engine 
transport — VALIANT basic trainer — VENGEANCE dive bomber — SENTINEL “Flying Jeep” — RELIANT navigational trainer 
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OF A NATION 
L_| AT WAR [_1 
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“THROUGH ALL OF WAR’S DISTURB- 
ANCES, THE YOUTH OF AMERICA HAVE 
CARRIED ON THEIR COMPETITIVE 
SPORTS ... AND, BELIEVE ME, THEY'RE 
THE TOUGHEST COMPETITORS THE 
WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN. THEY 
WON'T BUCKLE. THEY'LL TAKE ADVAN- 
TAGE OF EVERY OPENING, AND 
THEY'LL COME OUT AND WIN. THEY 
DEVELOPED COMPETITIVE INSTINCTS 
ON FRIENDLY FIELDS AND THEY'LL BE 
EVEN MORE DANGEROUS IN THE MORE 
IMPORTANT GAME.” 


—HARRY STUHLDREHER 
Football Coach, Wisconsin University 


+ s @ 


Marine Sergeant Barney Ross, recently 
home for recuperation from disabilities 
incurred in the service, knocked out 22 
Jap snipers while defending wounded com- 
rades with his rifle and hand grenades on 
Guadalcanal. Prior to entrance into the 
service he was for 13 years an outstand- 
ing amateur and professional boxer. 


* * * 

Phil Ramires, former Michigan State 
track star, was among the Marines who 
did valiant service battling the Japs on 
Guadalcanal. 

x * 

By quick thinking and disregard of his 
own safety, Garf Thomas, a junior naval 
officer and one time member of the all- 
American soccer squad, performed a val- 
iant action that saved eleven men—at 
the cost of his own life. Many of this war’s 
heroes are products of America’s rugged 
competitive sports. 

* * * 

In defending the Guadalcanal airport 
against Japanese attack last year, one 
action in which American Marine flyers 
brought down 21 Jap planes was led by 
Lieut. Robert E. MacLeod, former Dart- 
mouth All-American football player. 


* x * 

While willingly cooperating with the 
Government in conservation of war ma- 
terials, Wilson Sporting Goods Co. urges 
that moderate amounts of materials be al- 
lotted to the maintenance of sports equip- 
ment for wartime physical training. 


Vio 


President 


Willson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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IMPACT OF PAY-AS-YOU-GO: 
FIRST STEPS UNDER NEW SYSTEM 


Inauguration of pay-as-you-go taxation 
will be extended over nearly six months; 
first effects will be felt by three different 
groups of taxpayers, in three different 
ways, on three different dates. 

Salaried persons and wage earners 
will feel the new law’s effects soon after 
July 1. After that date, 20 per cent of their 
pay, above certain exemptions, will be 
withheld for taxes. 

What these taxpayers should do: Fill 
out Treasury’s form W-4, Employe’s With- 
holding Exemption Certificate, turn it in 
to their employers, who must have it by 
July 1 to determine how much to deduct 
from each worker’s pay. The form may be 
obtained from most employers, from all 
Collectors of Internal Revenue. Informa- 
tion to be supplied concerns each worker’s 
marital status, number of dependents, 
claim for personal exemption. It is up to 
the taxpayer, not the employer, to see that 
the form is filed; failure to file will result 
in deduction of 20 per cent from a work- 
er’s full pay, without any exemption. 

To fill in the form looks like a simple 
chore. It isn’t. Terms thereon are defined 
precisely, must be understood fully if cor- 
rect returns, correct deductions, are made. 

Single persons, for instance, include 
widows, widowers, divorced persons, mar- 
ried persons either legally separated or 
living apart from spouses voluntarily, as 
well as unmarried persons. 

Joint exemption is allowed a married 
person living with spouse, maintaining a 
joint home. Temporary absence because 
of war, business, visiting or illness does not 
change the status. But, if the husband 
makes his home at one place, the wife at 
another, continuously and voluntarily, the 
joint exemption is not allowed. Each may 
take the single exemption, either may 
qualify as the head of the family or for 
the credit allowed for dependents. 

Head of a family may style himself 
such only if he meets five requirements: 
He must maintain a home; support therein 
one or more persons other than himself; 
those persons must be relatives, or a 
spouse, or relatives by marriage or adop- 
tion: the taxpayer must exercise family 
control over them and provide for their 
main support; control and main support 
must he based upon moral or legal ob- 
ligation. 

Support of a dependent means, in gen- 
eral, that the taxpayer contributes more 
than half of support, although minor chil- 
dren with income from trusts are excepted 
where they are dependent materially. 
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Coffman in Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 




















HIGHER MATHEMATICS 


One househald is a requirement for 
claiming allowance for dependents as a 
rule; a close relative receiving support and 
residing elsewhere, without necessity for 
doing so, may not be claimed as a depend- 
ent; if the separate residence is necessary, 
however, such a relatiye may be claimed 
as a dependent. 

This rule is elastic. Exceptions have 
been granted where adults support aged 
parents residing elsewhere; where parents 
have not lived in a home maintained for 
dependent children; where children ar 
away at school, ete. 

Blood relatives who may be claimed 
as dependents where the four other con- 
ditions cited have been met include father, 
mother, grandfather, grandmother, broth- 
er, sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, son 
and daughter. Cousins are excluded. 

Relatives by marriage who, similarly, 
could qualify as dependents: Father-in- 
law, mother-in-law, brother-in-law, sister- 
in-law, stepbrother, stepsister. 

Relatives by adoption may be claimed 
as dependents only where legal measures 
for adoption have been complied with. 
Legal guardians may not class their wards 
as dependents, unless the wards are Te 
lated to them by blood or marriage. 

Withholding exemption for depend- 
ents is permitied where the taxpayer sup 
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Don't laugh 


at old Diogenes! > 


ven if Diogenes did spend his days, lantern in hand, look- 
E ing for an honest man, it wasn't such a joke as one might 
think. For there is no certain method of determining whether 
an individual will remain honest through the years. Take case 
No. 167014 from U.S. F. & G. files. Credit manager and treas- 
urer of a manufacturing company, he was 36 years old, father 
of two children, and a model of propriety. Yet he embezzled 
$26,668.21 from his employers. Fortunately they were insured 
against employee dishonesty and suffered no loss. 


Illustrated on this page are other cases showing some of the 
hazards that demand insurance protection. Your local U. S. 
F, & G. agent will be glad to make a wartime audit of your 
present insurance program to help protect you from financial 
loss. He is one of thousands serving communities throughout 
the U. S., its possessions, and Canada. Consult him today. 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities e Agents Everywhere 


USE. &G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO, 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 

















Try 
laughing these off 


(Actual Cases from U.S.F. & G. files) 





Case No. 11-A-654 





Coffee Scalds Yachtsman 


Precious as coffee is, the pot 
held too much to suit the mid- 
west executive ...for when the 
boat rolled, the coffee spilled, 
severely burning him. Fortun- 
ately he carried accident insur- 
ance with U.S.F.&G. and re- 
ceived $737.00 for medical 
expenses and time lost from 
work. Would you be similarly 
compensated? 














Case No. 35-B-198 
Hard-Working Burglars 





Determined indeed were the 
burglars who climbed to the 
winery’s first floor roof, forced 
a window, cracked the safe, 
and ripped out the “burglar- 
proof” chest inside. Their loot 

. over $600. But thanks to 
burglary insurance with U.S.F. 
&G., the owners were spared 
this loss. What about your 
place of business, your home? 





























Case No. 21-G-1297 
Wind Shatters Glass 


The big blow in the little Penn- 
sylvania town might have been 
a severe financial blow to the 
main street shopkeeper... for 
it shattered his plate glass dis- 
play window. But the shop- 
keeper had been wise enough 
to insure his window through 
U.S.F.&G. and so was spared 
any loss. Are your glass win- 
dows and doors insured? 





as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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Money is the “sinews of war.” It is one of the unrationed 
necessities for concerns engaged in producing military equip- 
ment and supplies. 


We put no ceiling on the amount of capital we can make 
available for commercial financing, if it can help victory 
production. 


There are probably many concerns that could qualify for 
government contracts... but they haven’t sufficient financ- 
ing to guarantee fulfillment. 


There are probably many companies which could increase 
production on current orders . . . if they had more working 
capital to meet larger pay rolls, buy more raw materials or 
add to plant equipment. 


In many ways, Commercial Credit financing can help com- 
panies which are producing for military and essential civilian 
needs . . . don’t let any routine limitations imposed by your 
present financing connections retard your effort. 


If you have the manufacturing and sales potentials, we can 
engineer a plan of financing and supply the funds you need on 
terms that will enable you to utilize them profitably. 


In confidence, and without any obligation, we will analyze 
your problems and work out a practical solution. Just give 
us the opportunity to prove it. 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 
Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 












ports a child under 18 years of age, g@, 
person incapable of self-support beeag, 
he is physically or mentally defective, 

Financial dependency is the basig ; 
makes no difference whether the dependey 
is a relative, or lives with the taxpayer, 
is legally dependent on him. ~* 

Personal exemption from withholding; 
$12 a week, or $52 a month, or $624 a yew 
for single persons; double those amouyn, 
for married persons and heads of familiq 
Allowance for each dependent is $6 a wee 
or $26 a month, or $312 a year, 

Working wives may claim half of th 
$1,248 personal exemption for withholding 
allowed married persons, or they may 
claim all of it, if the husbands claim noy 
The rule is, however, that no husband ay 
wife, jointly or separately, may claim mor 
than $1,248 a year as personal exemption 
from withholding. 

Abatement of 1942 tax. Don’t let this 
confuse you; it has nothing whatever ty 
do with the tax deduction from your pay 
Whether your 1942 tax is abated in full or 
in part makes no difference: in either case. 
you must pay the withholding tax on the 
same basis. 

March and June installments, already 
paid on your 1942 income tax, will be 
credited on your tax for 1943 when you 
make your final 1943 income tax return on 
or before March 15, 1944. An adjustment 
with the Government will be made by al 
taxpayers on that date. 

Amounts withheld by employers from 
pay will not figure out accurately, in al 
cases, to precisely 20 per cent of wage or 
salary above exemptions. A person receiv- 
ing $30 a week, for instance, if single, wil 
have $4.60 withheld; so will a person re- 
ceiving $39 a week. The smaller income 
thus would be subject to somewhat more 
than 20 per cent withholding above ex- 
emption, the larger income somewhat les. 

Reason for this is the so-called wage. 
band system written into the law to help 
employers compute quickly the amount of 
withholding in each case; the $30 and $39 
figures are in the same wage-band. When 
the final adjustment is made next March, 
however, these minor discrepancies will be 
ironed out; each taxpayer will receive 
credit for all deductions from pay, wil 
make his adjustment accordingly. 

Two groups, other than persons working 
for pay, will not feel the first effects of 
pay-as-you-go in July. They are: 

Farmers, who will not feel first pay-as- 
you-go effects until December 15, when 
they must make preliminary returns on 
their yearly incomes. Regulations cover- 
ing these returns will be worked out later. 

Other persons not affected by with- 
holding. These include persons whose in- 
come is derived from investments, the 
self-employed, tradesmen, clergymen, farm 
laborers, houschold servants. These ta\- 
payers must make a preliminary retum 
Sept. 15. Rules and regulations are beig 
worked out by the Treasury. 
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“Okay. guys — this is it!" 


Assembly in 20 minutes. Full kit and 
no farewells. Their next letters home will 
be V-mail; their address an APO. That’s 
what travel orders mean. 


To Pullman, those orders mean that 
sleeping cars must be waiting when the 
boys are ready to roll. 20 cars here—40 
there—100 somewhere else. Every night, 
special trains of Pullmans move an aver- 
age of almost 30,000 troops. 


That takes a lot of cars. It leaves only 
part of the Pullman fleet to handle regu- 
lar passenger travel that is fat heavier 
than in peacetime, when the whole fleet 
was available. So no wonder trains are 
crowded and accommodations some- 
times scarce. 


But most passengers understand the 
situation. And the fact that boys in 
uniform come first with them, as they do 
with Pullman, is not the only reason for 
the tolerance with which they take what- 


ever space is open. It’s also that wartime 
travelers seem to look on Pullman in a 
different light. A Pullman trip, to them, 
is no longer simply the gay adventure in 
good living that it was before the war. 
Now, Pullman privacy and comfort are 
a means to an end instead of an end in 
themselves. 


They help a harassed man relax from 
the drive of a troubled day. They give 
him a few restful hours—undisturbed — 
in which to think things over. Then, 
when bed-time comes, they invite the 
deep, refreshing sleep from which a 
wartime traveler wakes with the new en- 
ergy and vigor he needs to do the kind 


Copyright 1943, The Pullman Company 


of job that Uncle Sam expects of him. 


These things, though they may not 
themselves win battles, are important to 
those whom war keeps on the go. So 
please: 


Cancel promptly, when plans change, 
and make the Pullman bed reserved for 
you available to someone else. 


Travel light and give yourself and your 
fellow passengers the room that excess 
luggage would take up. 


Ask your Ticket Agent on which days 
trains may be least crowded on the route 
you want to take. Try to go on one of 
those days if you can. 


PULLMAN 


Am erica’s Most 


Way To Trave/ 


— THE SURE WAY TO GET WHERE YOU WANT TO GO 
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as in past 
generations, 
OLD CROW is 
favored by 
“those in the know” 























BRAND 

Bare-knuckle bouts sometimes pte 
went seventy-five rounds in those TI 
SF days—but boxing fans always | 
KENTUc KY STRAIGHT found time for a round or two m 
OURBON WHISKEY of Old Crow after the fignt. bd 
roe sere eee oul 
Norm ercins Renee Cena . tt 
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pO 
me 
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The days of the old sidewheeler 

saw Old Crow's fame not only 

nution-wide, but world-wide. 

Wherever good whiskey was 

known and appreciated, Old 
Crow was a fevorite. 
! 
? ol 
- bf 
/ 2 —S | 
sat § TY VA J ' y 
leit Gy Grd W116 ’ 
AMONG AME RIC fe GREAT WHISKIES rn 
‘3! j The first Kentucky Derby was rua t 
\ ’ in 1875 and Old Crow, already ne 
; . a champion in its own right, wes kt 
there to toast the winner. ¥ 


mend, 


AND TODAY 
Old Crow ME 
is still the 
favorite. . 







¢ Today, ZZ) fir Gone cations poast, 


A f49fOW ‘ d : 
Cid Crow continucs tobe lhe chosen 
favoule of those who Know and Re 

; - , € aa WAR NOTE: Our distilleries ere 
4% bpecciale the frnesl engaged in the production of alco- } 
hol for war purposes. The Old , 
Crow being sold today comes 


from reserve stocks made long 
before America entered the war. 
These stocks are necessarily lim- 
ited. So be patient if you cennot 
get all you want when you want 
it. This whiskey is four years old. 






BOTTLED-IN-BOND 2 4 


< — : —Jers os 
Kentucky Straight Wriskey, om Jt <a >) ~wee/ Nativnsl Distillers Prod 





Bourbon or Rye+100 Proof SD 
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ould Sales Tax 
0 a Direct Limit 


»swell Magill 
New York City; Professor of Law, Columbia 
University; Former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, 


swers: 

The sales tax is the simplest and most 
fective method of draining off a portion 
the present excess of purchasing power 
er available consumers’ goods. The 
endings tax is essentially an additional 
bi more complicated income tax com- 
ited on a different basis. 

The spendings tax would be difficult to 
inister; unless drawn with great care 
bd provided with substantial exemptions, 
nild be apt to be seriously inequitable. 
\ general sales tax is a direct method of 
btting a brake on all purchases by all 
brsons alike. It is much less burdensome 
bn a spendings tax would be and would 
boduce much-needed revenue at the same 
me that it strikes at the root of the in- 
btion problem. 


es W. Martin 


lexington. Ky.; Director, Bureau of Business 

Research, College of Commerce, University 

of Kentucky, 
swers: 
A federal spendings tax, especially if 
pllected currently, at least in part, is 
Minitely preferable to a retail sales tax. 
The former would be more flexible and 
Hective. It would require little new ad- 
jinistrative machinery, in contrast with 
he heavy demands of a sales tax at this 
ime of worker and machine scarcity. 
t would involve no pressure on price ceil- 
bes; whereas a sales tax would, if admin- 
Mratively feasible in form, include large 
ements of price-raising multiple taxation. 


Alfred C. Fuller 


Hartford, Conn.; Chairman of the Board, 
The Fuller Brush Co., 


pnswers: 

My opinion decidedly is that a sales 
bx is the better form of tax. Even at a 
pmparatively small rate it would raise a 
brge sum and world be much easier and 
hore simple to collect. 

A spendings tax is a method of using 
uxation for a purpose entirely outside of 
hat a tax is intended for, namely, to 
se revenue. Taxes of this kind have al- 
ays been unwise, and experience shows 
nese eventually have had to be aban- 
med for that reason. 
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Be Preferable 
on Spending? 





Treasury’s proposal of a spendings tax, 
which would control individual spending, 
| has appeared again as part of a new 
program designed to increase revenues 
and act as a curb on inflation. This pro- 
gram now is under consideration in Con- 
gress with others, including a revival of 
the retail sales tax plan. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked authorities on taxation, busi- 
ness executives and others this question: 


Is a tax on retail sales preferable 
to a “‘spendings tax’’ designed to 
place a direct limit on individual 
spending? 


Answers appear herewith. 








Hugh Satterlee 


New York City; Past Chairman, Taxation 
Committee of American Bar Association; 
Member, National Tax Association’s Com- 
mittee on Simplification of the Income Tax, 


answers: 

A spendings tax at a flat rate would ap- 
proximate a retail sales tax, but would re- 
quire added burdens on individuals, necés- 
sitating the keeping of books of account. 

Moreover, as proposed, the spendings 
tax involves progressive rates which would 
violate the principle of ability to pay, be- 
cause the need for a new tax is predicated 
on the assumption that the individual in- 
come tax has exhausted the ability to pay 
of the taxpayers in the higher brackets. 

A retail sales tax is less complicated, 
and, as complementary to the income tax, 
is more equitable than a spendings tax, 
but a general turnover sales tax would be 
preferable to either. 


P. D. Houston 


Nashville, Tenn.; Chairman, Board of Di- 
rectors, The American National Bank; Presi- 
dent, American Bankers Association, 1940, 


answers: 

The purpose of either of these forms of 
tax would be primarily to raise revenue, 
and, secondly, to curb inflation. I am of 
the opinion that a retail sales tax would 
accomplish both of these objectives. 

A spendings tax would, of course, pro- 
duce revenue, but would not have the 
same force in curbing inflation as the sal- 
aried or white-collar individual is suffering 
today on account of the increased cost of 
the necessities of life, brought about large- 
ly by the increase in wages, and whose 
salary has not been increased. 
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FUNNYMAN 


REPORTS... 


de ah ‘ee ag 
U. &. SIGNAL CORPS PHOTOS 


Back from 32,000 miles of personal 
performances in the Pacific War Thea- 
ter—Australia to Alaska—Comedian 
Joe E. Brown says, ‘‘Movies are popu- 
lar wherever they can be shown. Some 
boys haven’t seen one since they land¢ 
ed. Performances are so crowded men 
sit behind the screen and watch pi¢- 
tures in reverse.”” DEVRY projectors 
do their tireless parts in giving U.S. 
fightingmen what Funnyman Brown 
says they want. The Army Service 
Command does its utmost to get both 
projectors and films as far out and as 
far forward as possible. Our boys’ wants 
will be satisfied. Their needs 
met. DeVRY CORPO- 
RATION, 1101 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
* * * 

DeVRY employees earned the 
coveted Army-Navy “‘E”’ 
Award for exeellence in pro- 
ducing motieg picture sound 
equipment such as this 
DeVRY 35mm. Semi-Port- 

able Sound Projector, as sup- 

pat to the US. Navy and 

JS. Army Air Corps. 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 


New York « CHICAGO « Hollyw 






























AVERTING FLOOD OF PAY DEMANDS 


WLB’s Ruling in Miners’ Case as Check on Rush of Unions for Roi 


Firmness in support of 
‘little steel’ wage formula 
blocks ‘hidden’ increases 


Another attempt to break through the 
Government’s inflation controls has ended 
in failure. That is the attempt of John L. 
Lewis and his United Mine Workers to 
obtain wage increases beyond limits set 
forth in the President’s stabilization order 
and beyond the limits fixed by the War 
Labor Board. 

There are two important lessons for or- 
ganized labor and for employers in this 
decision. One lesson is this: The Board ap- 
parently cannot be enticed into approving 
that it feels constitute hidden 
wage increases although these demands 
may be called by other names, such as 
portal-to-portal pay. The other lesson is: 
The Board again shows no disposition to 
yield to pressure for modification of its 
“little steel” formula. 

Portal-to-portal. In denying the miners’ 
request for pay for travel time between 
the portal of the mine and their place of 
work, and back again, the WLB enunciated 
a policy that should head off a flood of de- 
mands from other unions for travel-time 
pay. A majority of Board members felt 


demands 


CLINTON S. GOLDEN 


Organized labor wins its long battle for a top place in the counsels of the War Production Board with appointment of C 














Labor Weel 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


that, if the bars were let down in this one 
case, there would be no end to the claims 
that could be thought up by unions not 
entitled to increases under any of the 
Board’s existing patterns. There are work- 
ers in many industries who spend many 
hours in a week traveling to their work 
benches after they first set foot on company 
property, and the Board could see itself 
being called upon to decide this issue again 
and again. So workers and employers are 
told in unmistakable language that they 
cannot expect relief from their wage prob- 
lems by this method. 

That is one of the practical reasons why 
the WLB rejected portal-to-portal. An- 
other reason is that the Board majority 
felt that the portal-to-portal demand was 
a legal claim under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act that should be settled in the 
courts. In other words, if the miners were 
entitled by law to payment for this travel 
time, the Board could not interfere. 

Because the travel time varies so widely 
from mine to mine and from miner to 
miner, the Board was not able to settle 
upon any average travel-time figure that 
it felt could be applied fairly to all miners. 
And, to complicate matters, the Wage- 
Hour Administration always has held that 
the Fair Labor Standards Act does not 


WENDELL LUND 








permit using averages in computing, 
of pay for travel time. To make a sepa 
computation of travel time for » 
worker in every coal mine of the ey 
would be a vast bookkeeping job. 
The door is not entirely closed to 
sort of portal-to-portal arrangement, 
vided it can be worked out betwee 
mine owners and the miners. But tha 
pears a remote possibility, in view of 
countless hours spent in an unsuccegg 
effort to reach an understanding o 
issue by collective bargaining. Howeve 
such an agreement is reached, the Wj 
then will pass upon whether the agreen 
falls within the boundaries of the stabily 
tion program. 
“Little steel’ formula. Had the mi 
been granted all, or any part, of ty 
demand for a general $2-a-day wage; 
crease, the Board would have had 
wink at its formula for holding bog 
wage rates at a level not higher tha 
per cent above rates in effect on Ja 
1941. (The miners already had rece 
increases of more than 15 per cent @ 
that date.) The lid then would have \ 
off the whole inflation-control progran 



























Working mothers. Children of m 
than 163,000 working mothers now 
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—Harris & Ewing phos 


JOSEPH D. KEENAN 





ton S$. Golden (CIO) and Joseph D. Keenan (AFL) as vice chairmen. At the same time, Wendell Lund resigns as director? 


WPB‘s Labor Production Division. Both the union men will be full-time Government officials. 
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CQUAY-NORRIS specializes in ver- 
M satility... making many different 
products well. Thirty-three years ago we 
introduced the first replacement piston 
rings. Now we are making millions of pre- 
cision parts in great variety to help beat the 
Axis... parts sturdy and unfailing. We are 
direct contractors to the Army and Navy 
and sub-contractors on precision parts for 
aircraft, tanks, scout cars and trucks. In 


our business, we’ve just got to be versatile. 


& 


Today we are working in five critical 
metals...iron, steel, aluminum, bronze, 
magnesium. We make parts large and small 
... parts hardened and ground... parts not 

hardened and ground. We build and 
operate highly specialized machin- 
ery. In our expanded plants, we em- 
ploy thousands of expert craftsmen. 

This versatility is all part of the job... part 

of the business of getting on with the war... 


part of the business of keeping ready for peace. 


TIME TESTED 
g photos 


| of C 
rector 0 


McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


St. Louis, coo TORONTO, ONT. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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**Of course it’s no 











“We are stopping at the Butler House,” 
said one American doughboy shortwave 
broadcasting from Iceland. lene a letter 
from Alaska to the tropics have men- 
tioned the comfort and liveability of these 
half-round military quarters. In England 
they are apparently numerous enough to 
inspire the cartoon above which is re- 
printed from a British aviation magazine. 

Butler engineers and metal crafters 
receive news of Butler Houses with great 
satisfaction. Comfort was held uppermost 
in mind in designing and factory-fabri- 
cating living quarters for America’s finest 
people, our armed forces going abroad. 
Critical steel had to be conserved. So, 
strength great enough to carry earth em- 
banked against the side walls for bomb 
protection was engineered into light gage 


PRODUCING FOR WAR... 


——_ 





—The Aeroplane 


America’s Kinest stop at the 


BUTLER HOUSE 


— ‘ 







steel. Compact, sectionized con- 
struction was necessary to ship by 
rail, water and air in the smallest 
possible space. Speedy erection and 
ready application of plenty of insula- 
tion was a prime factor. 


From more than 25 years of know- 
how in the manufacture of steel 
buildings, came mass production of 
Butler steel military quarters that defy the 
heat of desert sun, the blasts of arctic bliz- 
zards and the monsoons of tropic jungles. 


When the last gun is fired to end global 
war, the world will continue to benefit 
from the war sharpened skill of Butler 
metal crafters. As we produce for war 
we plan for peace. 


——— 


Today, Americans are 

} Warriors or Workers 

- “ “A 

Awarded Kansas City Plant 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

GALESBURG, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

Sales Offices: Washington, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta and Shreveport. 

Export Office —8 So. Michigan, Chicago. 


PLANNING FOR PEACE 






BUTLE GILT 


xk wwe STEEL PRODWCTS « x 


STEEL BUILDINGS...TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport) ... FILTERS 











STILLS...DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT...RURAL GAS SYSTEMS...SEPTIC TANKS 
GRAIN BINS...FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 






being cared for in war nurseries and ¢ 
care centers that have been set up thn, 
out the country with federal fund 
with the assistance of the Federal] Wa 
Agency. There now are more than 3 
such nurseries in operation. 

And this is just the beginning of yy 
will be needed in facilities of this king 
employers reach out more and mop 
women workers in war plants. FWA, 
plans for expanding these facilities ag 
idly as the need is shown and as lon 
funds hold out. The agency expects (; 
gress to appropriate an additional 9 
000,000 for this purpose. 

























Strikes. Significant facts that ; 
out from a study of final figures of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on strikes 
occurred in 1942: 

The first year of war brought a $1 y 
cent decline in number of strikes compaq 
with 1941, a preparedness year. In nun 
of workers involved, the decline was { 
per cent from 1941, and, in man-days 
work lost, the drop was 82 per cent, 

Also: Strikes in 1942 were concentra 
largely in highly industrial States: 4 
average number of workers involved 
each strike was small; most strikes y 
settled without much delay; about 
half of the strikes affected war work; y 
increases were the principal issues; Gove 
ment agencies played a more impo 
part in settling strikes than in previo 
years. 

Preliminary figures for 1943 show th 
in every one of the first four months, tl 
number of strikes was greater than in cog 
parable months of 1942. The followay 
figures show the trend: 














Month Strikes Workers Man-day 
Involved of Idlenes 
January, 1943 =195 90,000 450, 


January, 1942 156 
February, 1943 210 
February, 1942 181 
March, 1943 260 
March, 1942 234 


April, 1948 395 
April, 1942 277 


26,929  330j% 
$2,000 170; 
58,122 357 
72,000 230; 
67,292 4017 
200,000 675; 
56,038 367, 


An even sharper increase will be show 
for May, 1943, when BLS gets the figure’ 
compiled. This increase was due to tl 
coal strike and large walkouts in tk 
rubber and other war industries. 


Wage bootlegging. Employers @ 
expect to have more Government inspection 
of their pay-roll records than they haw 
had in the past. The War Labor Boa 
is out to run down, so far as its funds a 
inspection limitations will permit, thow 
who have been raising wages without pe- 
mission of the Board. 

WLB’s campaign to put a stop to suet 
practices was inspired by hundreds ¢ 
complaints from the War Departmel 
They accused employers of pirating 
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LARGEST AUDITED MAGAZINE CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 

















Water is your ideal fire-fighter — but, 
before WaterFOG, water could never 
be used effectively on oil fires. 


Now Rockwood engineers water... 
turning solid stream into fog much finer 
than spray...to create WaterFOG 
for fighting flammable liquid fires. 


WaterFOG Capitalizes on This 
important Principle — 


Speed of heat absorption increases 
with surface area exposed. Volume for 
volume, tiny WaterFOG droplets have 
many times the surface area of ordinary- 
sized drops, so they coo/ the fire many 
times faster. 

WaterFOG droplets, being Jight, stay 
longer in the combustion area, rapidly 
absorbing heat from the burning vapors 
and quenching the flames. Instead of 
plunging into the liquid, agitating it, 
they float gently onto the surface, lower- 
ing the temperature of the liquid to 
retard further vaporization. 


Water FOG 


or to fight oil fires! 


Then, changing into steam, WaterFOG 
expands, enveloping the fire in a 
quenching, smothering blanket. 
“‘Flash-back” is prevented. Costly chem- 
icals are saved. Water damage is lessened. 
Safe to use on electrical fires. Write for 
Bulletin 123. 





| 
3 WAYS TO PUT OUT 
| FLAMMABLE LIQUID FIRES 


' 


1. Quench the burning vapors 


2. Lower liquid temperature 
to retard vaporization 


3. Diminish supply of oxygen 


WaterF OG does aii three... 
with water... faster! 





WaterFOG is created by impinging streams from 
specially-designed Rockwood nozzles — engin- 
eered in correct particle size, fog pattern, and 
velocity for your conditions. Fixed piping installa- 
tions, hose nozzles and applicators. Rockwood 
installations approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and Associated Factory Mutuals, used by 
Navy, Coast Guard, hundreds of industrial plants. 
Executives! Amoving picture film, in color(16mm.) 
showing tests of Rockwood WaterFOG is available. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907. 


Cater Engineered by Rockwood 
Cools, Countines. Smothers Ol Fires 


from Army arms-producing plantg 
fering unauthorized wage increase! 


Disabled Veterans. A cons 
creasing number of men dischargg 
the Army and Navy because of 
ties is becoming available for emp 
in industry. This is a good labor gg 
company personnel officers to keep 
If you want to employ such war 
get in touch with your local office 
U.S. Employment Service. The / 
Navy will have charge of releasing 
men from hospitals, but will not 
USES in advance of prospective disd 
so that employers can interview th 
at the hospitals concerning jobs. 

Of course, these veterans have the 
under the Selective Service Act to 
to the jobs they held before the w 
many will want to change. Firmg 
tributing to the war effort stand 
chance of being assigned discharged 

Also: Soldiers on active duty ¢ 
obtained for work on farms or ig 
processing plants, including canning, 
ing, dehydrating and packing. They 
however, be hired in communities ne 
camps at which they are stationed, 

Interested employers should get in 
with Army post commanders. The sok 
are permitted to work while off du 
sometimes they may be granted 7 
What you pay them depends upo 
kind of deal you can make with th 
diers through individual bargaining. 


Wage raises to offset taxes, 
work for wages or a salary, don’t e 
getting a wage increase to compens 
for the 20 per cent withholding tax 
goes into effect July 1. The War 
Board makes it clear that it will not 
ognize income tax deductions as a ba 
for approval of wage demands. 

Some inquiries already have been r 
ceived by regional War Labor Boards 
this subject. If there is real pressure for 
change in policy to permit increases tod 
set the tax, it will have to be exert 
against Fred Vinson, the Economic Sta] 
lization Director. WLB’s hands are tied} f 
present stabilization restrictions. 


SERVING EXECUTIVES:: 
SERVING THE NATION... 
In providing cheerful and resthl. | 
accommodations for executives” 


engaged in the war effort... We 
do our part. - 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $6 
DOUBLE ROOMS FROM $10 
SUITES FROM $16 


v 


VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Din 
150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, Wi 
Circle 6-7700 
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be exert the promise of quality on which 
mic Stah hey chose a Plymouth has been 
are tied) . 

fulfilled in generous measure. 
Plymouth economy and long life 
__ {te more talked about in these days 
rs. » jthan ever before. 


Ni... | And Plymouth owners can well 

rest. (pect that the engineering “know 

wutives ftow” and high-precision manufac- 

++" turing technics—which produced 

>) |* great car for them—are broadly 

a and intensively engaged today in 
RY war production. 


The huge Plymouth plants, where 
half-mile long assembly lines once 
turned out upwards of 600,000 great 
a Ts a year, are now vast volume 








production centers contributing 
heavily to Chrysler Corporation’s 


many important war contracts. 


Foundation of the saying “Plym- 
outh Builds Great Cars” was the 
fact—proven among some three 
million Plymouth owners. The rep- 
utation follows these cars where 
they are sought today by second, 
third, fourth-hand buyers. The 
reputation is remembered when 
people talk about the new car they 
will buy after the war. 


Meanwhile, present Plymouth 
owners are fortunate in the nation- 
wide service and parts availability 
through Plymouth dealers every- 
where. Indeed, car owners of other 


Pre-war view of Plymouth’s half-mile long assembly lines—long since changed to war production. 


makes, too, are securing compe- 
tent service from those Plymouth 
dealers. 


And meanwhile, the thought— 
“Plymouth Builds Great Cars”—has 
so many living representatives on 
the streets and highways, so many 
devoted witnesses among the public 
that even several years of building 
tank, airplane and cannon assem- 
blies, and no cars, in the Plymouth 
plants could not obliterate its mean- 
ing in the automotive world—nor 
the promise it holds with peace. 


PLYMOUTH ... Division of 


Chrysler Corporation 


WAR BONDS ARE YOUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT 
IN VICTORY 





Whirlwind’s BROTHER 


T’S a 2-to-1 bet that your 

home electricity is born in 

a man-made hurricane five 

times as ferocious as any Na- 

ture ever cooked up. Engineers 

call it a steam turbine-gen- 
erator. 

A steam turbine is a kind of 
cross between a mammoth 
windmill and a giant’s spinning 
top. It takes steam hot enough 
to heat the pipes a dull red, 
and squeezes the energy out of 
it until, 1/30 of a second later, 
all that’s left is water too cool to 
bathe the baby in. The turbine 
turns a generator which passes 
this energy on to you as elec- 
tricity—so you can use it to 
cook an egg, or freeze ice 
cubes, or make bombs to blast 
the Axis. 

This machine isn’t the sort 
of job that a manual training 


Mn? 


sgai lis? } 
Wi 
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class would turn out! Just one 
part, small enough to hold in 
your hand, may handle more 
power than a dozen trucks. And 
the steam takes the turbine 
rotor for such a dizzy ride that 
if it were turned loose on the 
Atlantic seaboard, it would 
roll to San Francisco in four 
hours! 

Today’s turbine-generators 
turn out, from one ton of coal, 
more electricity than three tons 
used to give. That saved Amer- 
ica millions of tons last year, 
plus precious man-hours in 
mining and transportation— 
all because G-E engineers, 
along with boiler and power- 
plant designers and engineers 
of electric service companies, 
have been improving turbines 
for 40 years. 


More important yet, they 
have given us a wonderfully 
efficient machine to drive our 
ships of war—drive them faster 
and farther than those of our 
enemies. 

War cannot destroy the in. 
genuity and experience that 
created the modern turbine— 
in fact, it stimulates them. And 
they will help to create for us 
better and richer lives in the 
peaceful years to come. General 
Electric Co., Schenectad}, N. Y, 


x* 


Listen to the “‘Hour of Charm” at 
10:00 p.m. EWT, Sundays, over the 
NBC network and the G-E news pro- 
gram with Frazier Hunt at 6:00 p.m. 
EWT on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays over the CBS and American 
(FM) networks. 


Part of the rotor of a steam turbine—the amaz- 
ing machine that’s at the other end of your 
electric lines. 


GENERAL && ELECTRIC 
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fall 2201 M Street, N. W. 
> our - ‘a Washington, D. C. 
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se | Ipend of American Busiess 

Title Res Yat of 
— For perspective.....remember this about war controls: 
a If a price is controlled, human judgment substitutes for the market place. 
And And: Judgment of an individual often is no substitute for supply and demand. 
r us Then, if one price is controlled, all prices gradually must be controlled. 
| the That's because the economic system otherwise will get all out of kilter. 
“a Further: A controlled price, if it iS to be enforced on a commodity that is 


not available in a quantity to fill all demands, must be backed up by rationing. 
Rationing, in turn, upsets normal distribution, causing new problems. 
The result is that individuals, in an office, take over a task that has 
a been performed by millions of consumers exercising their collective judgment 
through decisions to buy or not to buy products in a relatively free market. 








Pe That's a highly complicated job. Mistaken judgment can cause maladjust- 
and ments, can lead to market upsets, can get civilian industry badly upset, as at 
rican pres ent. 


Yet: No country has found a wartime alternative to price control plus the 
use of rationing. Difficulties of that method everywhere are accepted as better 
than the effects of a price inflation due to dwindling supply and rising demand. 

















To show what some of the present complaining is about..... 
Price fixers rigged prices so that farmers are encouraged to feed corn to 
phogs. Yet: Corn turned into pork is of far less value to the nation now than 
corn turned into milk. Price fixers are creating a seriously unbalanced setup. 
Again: “Milk turned into butter is less economical than its use as whole 
milk. Yet: Under union pressure, the White House ordered butter prices to be 
Flowered, thereby adding to demand when demand for butter should be checked. 
The planners raised wages in shipyards, balked at sizable raises at West 
» Coast aircraft factories; raised wages for some canners, denied raises for labor 
in some dried-fruit areas. Result: Shifts of labor that can have serious fu- 
_ture effects. 
Or: In the case of oil, there is great need for wildcatting in order to find 
‘mew oil fields. Yet: Price fixers balk at approving oil prices that might be 
‘high enough to encourage oil companies to do much more prospecting for new oil. 
Rations for shoes were designed so that coupon values expired suddenly. So 
the nation witnessed a shoe panic as coupon holders scrambled to buy unneeded 
'pairs of shoes in order to make sure that they did not lose the use of a coupon. 
And so it goes. A few officials sitting in Washington offices are deciding 
‘what prices shall be, deciding who shall get what, deciding what the market 
‘place once decided. Upsets, annoyances, maladjustments are inevitable. 













































Those are some of the uncertainties. As for near certainties..... 

1. Present taxes will be the last to apply to 1943 individual income. 

2. Existing taxes will be only ones to apply to 1943 corporation income. 
Briefly, any additional 1943 revenue act will not be retroactive on 1943 in- 
come, will first apply to 1944 income both of individuals and corporations. 
Planning can be done with that almost positive assurance. 




























Start on a new tax bill will be made around September 1. 
That much is promised by Congress tax leaders. They hope that additional 
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TREND OF AMERICAN RUSINESS--(Continued) 





taxes can be enacted in time to take effect by January l of next year. 

And: Those taxes may bear more heavily on corporations than previously was 
indicated: mav be designed to take a larger slice of corporation income. 

Treasury jolted Congress tax leaders with these estimates..... 

Statutory net income of corporations in 1943, subject to tax, will reach 
the total of $25,600,000,000; will be $5,500,000,000 over 1942; will compare 
with $12,000.000,000 in the boom year of 1929. 

After taxes: Net income of corporations reporting net will be $9,700,000,00 
against $8,400,000,000 in 1942 and $6,000,000,000 in 1939. It will compare with 
$10,800,000,000 in the boom year of 1929. 

It is the Treasury idea that corporation earnings should be cut back nearer 
to the prewar level; that tax rates should be jacked up to achieve that goal. 

But: Congress is far less sure. Congress tax experts now will try to geta 
breakdown of Treasury estimates by industries; will seek to find where the in- 
crease in profits is located. Idea is that it wants to avoid hitting all cor- 
porations a new blow just in order to reach war-created profits. 
























Net effect of the Treasury's profit estimates is this: 

1. The question of excess-profits credit may be reopened. 

2. The chance for important change in contract renegotiation policy is much 
less bright. Confress may be slow to act in this field if profits are large. 








In the field of contract renegotiation..... 

There is a chance that Congress may require profit renegotiation after 
taxes, not before taxes, as at present. Profits then might seem lower to the 
boards that pass on renegotiations; might be cut less sharply than otherwise. 

There is a probability that renegotiation will be limited to firms doing 
more than $500,000 vorth of war business. Present limit now is $100,000. 

But: There seems to be less than a 50-50 chance that Congress will insist 
upon postwar reconversion reserves to be considered by renegotiators. 

Army-Navy-Maritime Commission-Treasury all oppose reconversion reserves. 
Arguments are that: (1) such reserves may never be necessary; (2) there is no way 
to determine what they should be; (3) war uncertainty makes it impossible to de- 
cide with any accuracy the amount of money that may be required for reconversion. 

However: Whole problem of renegotiation is going to get attention by this 
Congress. Ways and Means Committee will assume jurisdiction over the issue. 











As the war control situation is working out..... 

Price roll-backs: Butter producers are being paid a subsidy of five cents a 
pound on every pound of butter produced since June 1. And: RFC is about set to 
pay a subsidy of about two cents a pound, dressed weight, on meat. It's to be 
seen how much benefit consumers enjoy as a result of these starting subsidies. 

Construction: WPB is prepared to modify somewhat its flat limit of $10,000 
on cost of "necessary incidental construction" for industry. Construction that 
involves spending of more than that amount may now be approved if "necessary." 

Man power: It appears more and more probable that war industry needs will be 
met without much more tightening of regulations; without stricter enforcement of 
the 48-hour week; certainly without a man-power draft. In fact: There may be a 
period late in 1943 when shifts in war work will release sizable pools of work- 
ers. Efficiency of U.S. industry is such that worker needs are under estimates. 

Rationing: There is at least a 50-50 chance that milk will be rationed by 
the year end; that available supplies will have to be divided to assure adequate 
amounts for children. Rationing would be by milksheds. ; 

In the working of the draft..... 

Non-fathers, aged 18 to 25, now deferred as “necessary men," are to be sub- 
ject to reclassification as deferments exvnire in second half 1943. 

It's very improbable that fathers will be drafted before November, if then. 
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... WHICH will Johnny be? 
e Without question, no red-blooded, free- is too great to make sure that the youth 
dom-loving American father or mother of America shall never be the mere pawn 
would want Johnny to be like that mis- of a tyrant dictator. That’s why we’re 
guided, regimented Nazi lad. America’s working night and day—the same as the 
sons have a priceless heritage of Freedom rest of the nation—to wipe out the Nazi 
that no fuehrer-trained, menace. That’s why the Gulf 


South’s rich resources, its 
industries, and its manpower 
are concentrated in and dedi- 
cated to one objective—doing 
we : wt their all on the home front to 

Gulf of Meeriie back up our men on the 
fighting front. 


goose-stepping Nazi youth 
can understand or enjoy. 
Here, in the GULF 
SOUTH, we’re helping to 
fight for the preservation of 
Johnny’s freedom. No sacri- 
fice or effort we must make 


the Gulf. Soult 


Working with All America for VICTORY 


i 
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COPR., 1943, UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 











Special Raport : 
THE FATE OF SMALL FIRMS 


Prosperity for Many Little Plants Under War Spending Progr 


Government's moves to aid 
distressed businesses now, 
prevent upsets in peacetime 


America’s small businessmen, as a 
group, are showing a marked ability to 
adjust to war conditions, and to continue 
operations in the face of wartime restric- 
tions. Fears that the war program would 
lead to wholesale failure and acute distress 
among small firms have not been realized. 

The fact is that a large part of small 
business, along with its bigger competi- 
tors, appears to be participating in the 
general prosperity stimulated by Govern- 
ment war spending. When the war-pro- 
duction program was launched, forecasts 
were made freely that some 80,000 small 
factories faced extinction, since all the war 
orders were going to large industries. Con- 
gress insisted on a Smaller War Plants 
Corp. to help the little manufacturer. Now, 
Brig. Gen. Robert W. Johnson, chairman of 
that agency, estimates that no more than 
3,500 plants are in distress and that he can 
save 3,000 of them. 

Troubles of the small businessman, how- 
ever, continue to worry Congress. Both 
House and Senate have special commit- 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR WILEY 
. want a Government spokesman... 
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tees on small business and Senator Wiley 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, is sponsoring a bill 
that would create a special Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce to deal with small 
business. The latest worry is that, when 
war contracts are cancelled and the arms 
program is cut back, the little plant will 
be hit first. 

The war program itself appears to have 
strengthened the position of existing small 
















































—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN 
Guardians of small business .. . 


businesses, instead of weakening them. War 
stopped the entrance of new competitors 
in almost all lines, and, meanwhile, the 
normal volume of business failures con- 
tinued, The result is that there are 5°9,- 
000 fewer active business establishments 
than two years ago. This is simply the 
normal business mortality to be expected. 
Existing businesses, therefore, can count 
on less competition when peace returns. 

Manufacturing plants appear to have 
fared best among small firms. A check by 
the Office of War Information indicates 
that 58 per cent of the nation’s small fac- 
tories, with fewer than 125 workers each, 
are engaged in war production, and that 
three-fourths of the remaining plants, 
satisfied with civilian orders, are not after 
war business. Chief complaint of small op- 
erators is not that contracts are not forth- 
coming, but that labor and materials are 
hard to obtain. 


(This article represents the result of, 
extensive research on a topic of, 
standing importance in National Affg 


















Bolstering the OWI survey is the 
mate of General Johnson that only 
plants are in need of assistance, J 
thirds of these factories are in the ¥ 
York and Chicago areas. The remaj 
100,000 plants that employ fewer 
500 workers each are estimated to be 
ing at least two-thirds of their 
prewar business. 








General Johnson promised a eo ¥ 
sional committee that he could find ong 
for at least 3,000 of these distressed plants 
This year, he expects to assign them 
greater volume of civilian business if yq 
orders are cut back. 

Smaller War Plants Corp. also has fou) 
small business to be less strapped for fund 
than Congress originally supposed. Ty 
agency was authorized to loan a totald 
$150,000,000 to tide small industry throug 
the war. But, to date, only 293 loans, 
gregating $13,000,000, have been made, 

Government officials are finding out thi 
small businesses have little difficulty i 
getting money if they have orders on the 
books. And one reason why orders x 
flowing to small firms is that larger ente 
prises have had to farm out a substanti 
portion of their work. 

Subcontracting. The process of farmix 
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—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR MURRAY 
. . . for war and postwar aid 
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PONAIAC 


BUILDING FAST AND BUILDING WELL... FOR LIBERTY 
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Where do they go from here? 


Where do they go—the Pontiac-built arms that have 
Cu been rolling off our production lines since months 
before Pearl Harbor? To the four corners of the earth 
for use in every theatre of the war—on land, at seaand in theair... 


... because Pontiac’s skill and know-how are devoted to one of the 
most widely diversified armament production programs in American 
bistory. 

For Naval anti-aircraftsmen—be they on battle-wagon, carrier 
or lumbering merchantman—we are building the shell-spitting 
Oerlikon anti-aircraft cannon. Now in our 3rd year of produc- 
tion of these officially-commended weapons, we are turning 


them out at the highest rate in history—better guns than ever 
and lower in price. 


For the cool-eyed kids who fly the Navy’s torpedo bombers, 
We are producing one of the most complicated weapons of 
offense used in a modern war—the aircraft torpedo. Launched 
from a low-flying plane, this sleek and tubular monster con- 
tains within itself no Jess than 1225 separate assemblies to 


PONTIAC ™., 





carry it on its pre-determined course toward an enemy target. 
For the Army’s mobile units, we are manufacturing the famous 
Bofors automatic field gun, that versatile weapon whose 120- 
shells-per-minute are, according to official advice, “effective 
against air, land or water targets.”’ 

And then, as sub-contractors to other Divisions of General 
Motors, we are in volume production on several hundred differ- 
ent precision parts for the Diesel engines so widely used by the 
Army, Navy and Maritime Commission, as well as on parts for 
Army and Navy trucks and combat vehicles, 

Where do they go from here? 


To soldiers, sailors, fliers and marines—who've got what it takes 
to use them well! 





@ 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS— 


KEEP AMERICA FREE! 
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When you cut pipe, 

Cut Time and Wonk too 
with this 

Rikaaib 


CUTTER 












EASONS why RIGID Cutters roll 
more quickly and easily through all 
kinds of pipe are in the design of the 
tools. The thin-blade wheel, for in- 
stance, coined from tool steel and as- 
sembled in steel-bushed hub, makes an 
unusually speedy clean cut. Heavy-duty 
cutter frames are warp-proof, always cut 
true, are nicely balanced for easy work. 
6 sizes for pipe from Ye” to 6”. Also 
4-wheel short handle cutter for work 
in close quarters. At your Supply House. 


THE RIDGE TOOL CO., ELYRIA, OHIO 


Seas. - 


x PIPE TOOLS * 
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out orders to small plants also js 
encouraged by the Army, Navy, and, 
procurement agencies. The Army eam, 
a certain percentage of its new busy 
for small plants, and War Prodyg 
Board Chairman Denald Nelson rey 
to Congress that the Smaller War Ps 
Corp. had placed more than $2,000,009 
worth of subcontracts. 

Three-fourths of the subcontraets g, 
placed went to furniture factories, ap; 
dustry found to be hardest hit by y 
country’s conversion to war product, 
Any future release of materials by J 
is expected to consider this industry, 

Retail and wholesale trades now 
the spotlight among businesses hit by 
Price ceilings, short supplies, output g 
distribution controls are bringing loud q 
plaints and calls for relief from merchg 

Price Administrator Prentiss By 
doubts, however, that the injury has 
as great as pictured. Last vear, totad 9 
tail sales in food stores reached $15, 
000,000, a level 55 per cent above J 
and 25 per cent above 1941. Preliming 
figures indicate that sales now are 
ning 21 per cent above last year. 0 

Government figures reveal that thgbta 
sales are being made at a smaller mars sta! 
of profit than usual, but officials ina out 
that the increased volume of business mag Wi 
than makes up for the lower profits on ex 
sale. Food chain stores, for example, 
estimated to be earning half as ma 
again above 1939, before taxes. res 

Department of Commerce figures ay of 
show that independent stores are taking | 
larger share of the retail food business, § ty, 
year ago, independent stores accounts 
for 60 per cent of food sales at retail. No 
they are getting 65 per cent of the busines 

One explanation for this trend is thi 
restrictions on automobile driving hay 
shunted customers away from the cai 
and-carry chain stores to the corner groce 
or to the establishment that can delive 
goods to the home. 

Department stores. The experience d 
food stores is being repeated in other r 
tail lines. Federal Reserve Board report 
show that April sales in department stor 
were 17 per cent above April, 1942, = 
per cent higher than March. Largest gal | 
were made in sales of women’s appaté 
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Fur sales, for example, were more tha 
double those of a year ago. 

A study by the Harvard Bureau ¢ 
Business Research shows that 1942 profit 
for department and _ specialty stores 
mained at 1941 levels, despite the steep ID- 
crease in taxes. Profits before tae 
reached the highest point in history #® 
the volume of sales in 1942 was 12 per cell 
above 1941. These figures include lar 
and small stores. 

Inventories. There are some indications 
however, that sales may decline in tt 
months ahead. Retailers and wholesales 
have been drawing heavily on inventon® 
and many lines cannot be replaced. Fee 
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A 100% RECORD 


Awards on May 8th, 1943 to two 
plants in Kenosha, Wisc., com- 
pleted this 100% record for The 
American Brass Company. 


ALL TEN AMERICAN BRASS CO. 


PLANTS IN U.S. A. HAVE EARNED RIGHT 
TO FLY ARMY-NAVY “E” FLAG 


This is the story in terms of war production 


Our Connecticut plants were among the first in the 
brass industry to receive the coveted “E’”’ Award for out- 
sanding production of war materials. Since then ail 
our plants, including those in the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and New York, have been similarly honored. 


As the largest fabricator in the copper and brass field, 


The American Brass Company is keenly aware of its 
responsibility and its opportunity to serve the cause 
of the United Nations. 


Since 1939, production has been tripled, with vir- 


wally every pound today going for war purposes. 





WARTIME PRODUCTION RECORD OF THE U.S. BRASS INDUSTRY 


— showing percentage increases over 1939 
WOREASE 





100% 
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This chart*, based on 1939 peacetime production, shows the rapid swing 
into all-out war production, both by the copper and brass fabricating industry 
and The American Brass Company (not including Government-owned plants). 
All-time production records have been continually broken ever since the 
National Defense Program was initiated in 1940. 

*Based on compilations of The American Bureau of Meta! Statistics 


This record was accomplished by close cooperation 
between management and labor . . . careful planning 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


for rapid conversion to wartime operations . . . inten- 
sive training of new personnel . . . plus efficient utiliza- 
tion of existing and new plant equipment. 


Detailed figures, of course, cannot be revealed, but 
The American Brass Company is consistently breaking 
all previous volume records. In addition to its U. S. 
plants and that of a Canadian subsidiary, Anaconda 
American Brass Ltd., the company’s production also 
embraces three plants operated for the United States 
and Canadian Governments. 

Shipments this past January were the largest in the 
company’s history. March exceeded January. The first 
quarter of ’43 was by far the greatest tonnage quarter 
in the records of the company. 





8000 % 
PRODUCTION OF COPPER ALLOYS FOR 


AMMUNITION by The American Brass Co. 


This chart shows the vast increase 
in production of copper-base al- 
loys directly earmarked for ammu- 
nition in plants operated by The 
American Brass Company. This is 
one of the most vital needs for 
copper and brass. Tremendous 
quantities are required for all types 
of ammunition. 


1000 % 
6000 % 
$000 % 
4000% 
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1000 % 
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The American Brass Company is proud indeed that all 
the plants it operates in the U. S. A. have won the honor 
of flying the Army-Navy “E’” for excellence in produc- 
tion. But it is even prouder of the organization and the 
will-to-produce that have made this record possible 
. and will keep it going. 
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ALlt THE 


BONDS YOU CAN AFFORD 


TURN IN ALL SCRAP YOU FIND 

















eral Reserve figures show that stocks are 
26 per cent below last year, with major 
household appliances down 65 per cent. 
These items cannot be replaced, since the 
production of most of them has been cur- 
tailed drastically. 

Service trades. These enterprises, in 
most large cities, also are doing a booming 
business, complaining chiefly over labor 
and equipment Laundries in 
many areas are rationing their customers, 
spacing deliveries over longer periods. Shoe 
repair shops, garages, cleaning and dyeing 
establishments, cabinetmakers and general 
repair shops appear to have more business 
than they can handle. This is due largely, 
however, to labor shortages. 

Business failures also are reported at 
the lowest level in 50 years. Latest indexes 
show 22.3 failures for each 10,000 enter- 
prises, against 50.1 failures in 1942, and 
62 failures in 1941. The current low rate 
of failures, however, is explained chiefly 
by the fact that new enterprises find it all 
but impossible to begin business, whereas 
shaky establishments already have been 
crowded to the wall. The Department of 


shortages. 


Commerce estimates, for example, that 
three-fifths of the 500,000 failures in the 
last two years were in retail stores, nor- 
mally the most precarious business. 
Over-all figures, however, fail to call at- 
tention to those small businesses that have 
been hurt by the war. These include filling 
stations, closed because of the gasoline 
shortage, roadside stands, closed because 
of travel restrictions. Summer resorts and 
tourist hotels also are suffering a severe 
drop in business. Dealers in automobiles, 
hardware, furnaces and household appli- 
ances also have been pushed to the wall by 
Government shutdown orders. These firms. 
for the most part, belonged to the small 
business group. In general, however, Amer- 
ican business establishments are prosper- 
ing, and the Treasury calculates that 1948 
will be the greatest profit year in history. 
Small business future. The pattern of 
wartime industry, however, is creating gen- 
uine concern for the future of the small 
business enterprise. Senator Wiley’s bill for 
a small business member of the “little cab- 
inet” states that “the continued existence 
of American small business as a potent 
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You'll operate a lot smoother 
when Briggs Tobacco is making 
you pipe-happy. When its joy- 
ous, mellow smoke floats over 
your taste-buds, whatever you’re 
doing becomes a pleasure! For 
Briggs is cask-mellowed for years 
—longer than many costly 
blends. And every hour of the 
time adds to Briggs’ flavor and 
full-bodied tenderness. Raid that 
treasure of fragrance—try a 
package of Briggs today! 
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factor in the American economy 
challenged and threatened with 
tion.” Senator Murray (Dem), @ 
tana, and Representative Patman Q 
of Texas, voice the same fear. 

The basis of this fear is that gp 
ders, plus Government-financed ply 
pansion, promise to make U.S§, 
ness so very big in the postwar perigd 
little business would have no dq 
severe blow to small business ope 
in fact, would amount to an 
overturn in this country. 

Before the war, small business 
ments accounted for more than 
of the 2,981,367 industrial or ¢ 
tablishments in the country. Their 
the country’s total business volume, 
ever, was small. Small factories 
less than a third of the country’s 
factured goods. Small retailers wep 
tent with 42 per cent of the totaly 
business, and small wholesalers, ¢ 
ing three-quarters of the total 
establishments, supplied only abouts 
of the volume of goods. 

Members of Congress fear that the 
margins upon which small business 
existed might be squeezed even 
after the war. Suggestions for p 
this development range from mom q 
controls and bans on monopolies t 
ernment control over basic raw m 
which would be offered to all buyers 
equal prices. The latter proposal 
vanced on the theory that the major 
advantage of the small factory is 
must pay higher prices than the 
plants for such raw materials as alumin 
steel, glass, or clay products. 

Business doctors. Commerce De 
ment officials believe that the most 
need of small business is specialized n 
agement talent, which small concerns 
not afford. The little employer, for exam 
cannot indulge in extensive research, in 
pensive sales management, or in elabo 
accounting, and, as a result, often is ha 
capped when he runs into a big competi 

Here is where an Assistant Secretary 
Commerce for small business could 
in. The Commerce Department could 
vise little businessmen of market possi 
ties, new sales techniques, and the lat 
developments in plant management, m 
as the Department of Agriculture now) 
vides small farmers with elaborate s 
cal data and scientific advice. Such s 
from the Government would be exp 
ed both to increase the profits and 4 
duce the hazards of small business. Bei 
the war, for example, retailers accoutl 
for the greatest number of failures, bute 
cerns with $100,000 or more scarcely 
went under. A comparable situation} 
railed in manufacturing and wholesdl 

The Commerce Department’s theory 
that good management advice would 
duce the number of failures in the pos™ 
period and place small business on 4™ 
equal footing with larger competitors. 
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MORE POWER FOR TANKS TODAY— 
CHEAPER POWER FOR AMERICA TOMORROW! 


MERICA’S tanks pack a powerful 
push as well as a powerful punch. 


And more times than most people 


know, this push comes from a General 
Motors Diesel engine. 


What’s more, you'll also find these 
rugged, hard-working power plants in 
landing barges, patrol vessels, military 
trucks, construction tractors and many 
other wartime jobs where sturdy de- 
pendability is required. 


are taking every engine that even our 
expanded production can make, but 
when peace comes America will profit 
—through low-cost power for many 
new applications. 


So while now GM Diesels are adding 
strength to America’s fighting arm, 
they will be one of the important 
contributions to better days after vic- 
tory is ours. 





They burn cheaper fuel and 
use less of it—operate with 
a minimum of attention. 


Of course the needs of war 





GENERAL MOTORS 





POWER 


| DIESEL 





ee 


New eras of railroading follow 
in the footsteps of war. An- 
other new era of railroading 
is assured in the wake of 
this war. General Motors 
Diesel locomotives already are 
establishing new standards of 
transportation. 


AV 


ES. .15@ fo 2000 H.P.. .CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 
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HIS HOME IN THE ARMY 
the chances are it’s built of Douglas Fir Plywood! 


i f thousands 
The Army is using tens o 
of these Victory Huts built by Texas 
Prefabricated House and Tent Co 





























Pe en ee A A soldier lives 
in a Douglas Fir Plywood cantonment or hutment. 
For millions of feet of this engineered lumber 
have been and are still being used to house our 
troops — both here and abroad. The big panels 
save time and labor, build warmer, wind-tight 
structures . . . Plan to profit from these 
advantages, too, after Victory. Use Douglas 
Fir Plywood as the principal structural material 
in your post-war home and get far more 


house for your money! 


SEND FOR FREE WAR USE FOLDER! It snows scores 


MADE LARGER 
2 ood is helping our Armed ‘ LIGHTER 
of ways this Micecle Wied Assn.. Tecoma, Wash SPLIT - PROOF 


STRONGER 


Forces 






SO THAT THE 
GUNS MAY BARK 


Getting the ammunition to the 















deck gun quickly, surely, is one 
of the jobs that Sedgwick Hoists 


are doing in war service 


edgwick 


Special purpose hoist equipment 




















for Navy and Maritime Vessels, 








Aircraft Factories, Ordnance 






Plants, Depots, Arsenals and Forts 


SEDGWICK 

MACHINE WORKS A 
156 WEST 15th ST. 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHFD 18693 

































AMERICAN WINE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Trade Barrier 
Now Is Supply, 
Not Shipping 


The major trade problem in the 










sphere appears to have shifted sy 
from one of shipping space to a P 
of supply. 

Signs that the shipping problem 
eased are coming from various qu 
Coffee stocks in the U.S. are re 
back to normal and rumors of larger pn) 
tions are heard. Coffee imports from 
lombia and Central America are re 
to be on the increase. The War Prod 
Board also told tanners that they pro 
can count on operating at 1941 levels; 
treating sheep and lambskins. Originally 
operations at 70 per cent of 1941 ow 
were scheduled. Reason for increase ; 
that greater shipments are expected 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

Private exporters now are asking fer 
larger allotments of civilian supplies fe 
the Latin-American trade. A New Yot 
Board of Trade meeting disclosed that e. 
porters have more trouble getting good 
than they do in finding shipping spar. 
and that they cannot always fill orden 
supported by official import recommends: 
tions from Latin-American countries. 

Exporters also are asking for easier 
credit arrangements through the Expor- 
Import Bank. This bank now finances ship 
ments of the more essential items appear 
ing on A and B export lists, by paying the 
exporter when shipment begins and receiv. 
ing payment from foreign importers 
arrival. The same terms are advocated 
for products on C and D lists maintained 
by the Board of Economic Warfare. 

Outlook. Traders’ complaints get 1 
sympathetic hearing from the Board o 
Economic Warfare, but officials of this 
agency doubt that much can be done to 
relieve the current supply situation. BEW 
officials point out that the agency is rep 
resented on the WPB requirements con- 
mittee and that needs of Latin Ameria 
are presented to this group. Prospects are 
that export supplies will diminish as wa 
production is intensified. 


Gold. Signs multiply that the Westen 
Hemisphere may form an_ internation 
gold bloc when the time comes for dra¥- 
ing definite world monetary 
stabilization. : 

Stabilization discussions now are being 
conducted by financial experts from th 


plans for 
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PRODUC-TROL..the Answer to Industry’s Problem of | 
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IN 700 WAR PLANTS 


Weses @ WHAT PRODUC.-TROL is doing for others 

= \\} a it can do for you. foe Ot meee ee OE ee 

or x | ' : 

ones) oa? a piemnmeaes VV ASSELL ORGANIZATION 


- being ‘ ’ your business letterhead. WESTPORT, GONN. 
rom the a Our production is 100% war orders. All orders 
PRODUC-TROL controlling purchase and for PRODUC-TROL must bear priority numbers. 
Production of material for tanks 

- NEWS at American Car & Foundry Co. 





















PASCAGOULA MISSISSIFR 


OF La 
WAR pL 
SOUT, 


PITTSBURGH «+ ATLAN 


INGALLS FABRICATED STEEL 


S PEEDS Com 


“EAST 


Sixty carloads of Ingalls fabricated steel members were used in 
this gigantic building, the largest war plant in the South-East, 
where thousands of men and women will build long range 
bombers for Bell Aircraft Corporation. 


Exact size of the plant is restricted information, but the speed 
of construction has been lately revealed—ground broken March 
31, 1942; main assembly building delivered for “beneficial oc- 
cupancy” March 15, 1943. 


Ingalls actually builds speed into every job, reducing erection 
time by making steel members conform precisely to specifications. 
Two large fabricating plants, at Birmingham and Pittsburgh, 
and our competent engineering and erecting services will permit 
the same economies in peacetime industrial building which are 
vital today in war construction. 


T=INGALLS 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


THE STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY « THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION « BIRMINGHAM TANK\C 
* OFCATUR A. abaAmaA 
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United Nations, centering around 
Keynes plan put forth by Great By 
and the White plan proposed by the [J 
Treasury. Both plans aim at an inten) 
tional organization to provide stabi, 
for national currencies, but the Treagy, 
plan gives gold a more important place 
Treasury consideration of gold can} 
explained by this country’s gold reserye, 
more than $22,000,000,000. Other cow. 
tries, however, are increasing their op, 
gold holdings and most of these are 
lieved to be in the Hemisphere. 
Federal Reserve Bank figures shoy ; 
steady decline in U.S. gold holdings ging 
August, 1942, when the reserve reach 
its peak at $22,756,000,000. Today th 
reserve is reported at $22,443,000,000, ». 
dicating withdrawals of $313,000,000, 
Gold movements have not been reporte! 
since the war, but other Federal Reser 
data show an increase in the gold holding 
of central banks in Latin America. Brag 
increased its gold from a prewar figure ¢ 
$40,000,000 to $121,000,000 by last Feb 
ruary. Later reports from the America. 
Brazilian Association place Brazilian go 
holdings at more than $1,000,000,000. 
Mexico’s gold holdings haye jumpe 
from $32,000,000 in 1939 to $126,000,00 
Colombia’s, from a low of $17,000,000; 
$30,000,000, and Chile’s, from $30,000.00 
to $46,000,000. Other Hemisphere go 
ernments also have been increasing ther 
gold holdings. Chief explanation of thee 
increases is found in the fact that th 
Hemisphere has been selling more goods ti 
the U.S. than it can buy, and is investing 
much of the balance in gold reserves. 
Prospects, however, are that the Heni- 
sphere nations will line up with the United 
States in any postwar proposal to ree 
tablish the international gold standard in 
some form. Support for gold also is tok 
expected from Canada and South Afric, 
since these British dominions are impor- 
tant gold producers. Canada, before the 
war, was producing $185,000,000 worth o 
gold a year, and South African mines wer 
yielding nearly $500,000,000 in gold a 
nually. This output, coupled with the Ame- 
icas’ stake in the metal, indicates a cor 
certed postwar movement in behalf of gold 
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Get the most out of 
your New York visit 
—at ESSEX HOUSE 









SS ee ee 


33% 


* Oversize Rooms 
* Delightful Service 
* Extreme Convenience 
j|  * Quiet Park Location 
* Moderate Rates 
Single Rooms from $6 


Oscar Wintrab 
Managing Director 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, N 
1 block from subway stations 
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a. Braif Throughout this long period, Emerson-Electric 

figure if Motors have played a major role in powering these 
appliances. They have lifted the yoke of household 
lian gi drudgery and created the opportunity for American 
000. | Womanhood to achieve a fuller life. 
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This Sewing Machine 
Tra Motor Started Something! 


Motor for attachment to the foot-power sewing 


This simple motor application marked the be- 


founded, bringing a multitude of labor-saving, 


motor-driven appliances and comfort conveniences 


MOTORS 









was the development of an Emerson-Electric 








THE ELECTRIC MOTOR ENTERS THE HOME! 
Sewing Machine reproduced from Emerson-Electric advertising of 1899 






































TYPES OF HOME APPLIANCES POWERED BY EMERSON -ELECTRIC MOTORS 


When war came, the entire resources of Emerson-Electric’s 53 years’ experience ‘ 
were quickly converted and tremendously expanded for manufacturing vital ty 
implements of war—power-operated revolving gun turrets, shell parts, and 


many new types of electric motors for aircraft. 


Out of the urgencies of war will come entirely new conceptions of electric 





motor design, construction and efficiency. “After Victory", manufacturers of the “Until the war, I never fully 
pe new and improved motor-driven appliances and equipment will confident! appreciated the importance of 
In recognition of their "pa- P PP _ Y the electric motors on my home 


triotism and great work", power their products with these motors. appliances.” 
Emerson-Electric workers 


were provented with the THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ew mamma SAINT LOUIS + Branches: New York * Detroit * Chicago * Los Angeles * Davenport 


EMERSON £25 ELECTRIC 
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FANS APPLIANCES A. CC. ARG WELDERS 


































JIM, THE DRIVER... 


One of a nation-wide army of 17,350 drivers, 
Jim is typical of the popular, courteous Railway 
Expressmen who stop at your home, store or fac- 
tory —whenever there is a shipment to be picked 
up or delivered by Railway Express. 


Jim is out in all kinds of weather—in rain, hail, 
snow, fog or thunderstorm. Being a Railway Ex- 
pressman is his career, his life’s work. 


Today, the principal concern of the Jims of Rail- 
way Express is to keep the enormous flow of war 
materials moving swiftly and uninterruptedly. 


‘gi 
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BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


_ People 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Senator Tom Connally (Dem) 
Texas, and Representative Hg 
W. Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, m 
authors of the new antistrike bill, g¢ 
laboration made curious by the fae 
at no point did they 
sit down and work 
the measure out to- 
gether. An unusual 
train of circum- 
stances linked their 
names with the meas- 
ure, 

Those  circum- 
stances began several . h 
vears ago. Since 1938, 
Mr. Smith has had 
pending a bill to 
place severe restric- 
tions upon the calling of strikes by unig 

Senator Connally, meanwhile, was m 
interested in foreign affairs, but his 4 
der was up over strikes in defense plan, 
Early in 1941, he introduced a bill pemi 
ting Government to take over strike-bow 
plants. This bill also languished. 


—Bachng 
SENATOR CONNAi 


However, when John L. Lewis and t 
United Mine Workers tied up coal p 
duction, both measures came out of the 
pigeonholes. The Senate passed the Co 
nally bill, after adding criminal pen 
for encouraging strikes in Governmer 
seized plants. The bill was aimed simp 
at keeping work going in the mines. 

But, in the House, Mr. Smith, wh 
knows how to get things done, quietly tod 
hold of the measure. He conferred wit 
Chairman May of the Military Affair 
Committee, to which the bill had ber 
referred. Mr. May 
had hhd a brush with 
the CIO in his last 
election and was feel- 
ing none too kindly 
toward the unions. 

The result was that 
Mr. May's commit- 
tee unanimously re- 
ported out a bill from 
which the Connally 


plant-seizure clause 4 y 


” —Harris & Ewing 


had been sheared and REP. HOWARD SMITH 


to which had been 
added most of the features of the old 
Smith antistrike bill. 

In addition to the Smith ideas, the bil 
included a clause by Representative Ha 
ness (Rep.), of Indiana, forbidding th 
unions to make political contributions 
Republican leaders thought that Mr. Har 
ness’s name should be added to the meas 
ure, but the idea did not entirely take 

Even when the bill went to conferene, 
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Copr. 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis 


"You know, honey....\| used to be a 
mess sergeant!” 


“CVHE KNOWS it. all right...savs I can make more mess around 
a kitchen than any ten men on earth. But if you think Mollie 
doesn’t get a kick out of having me help her with the canning, 





you're crazy. I get a kick out of it, too... 

“Partly because we grew every last one of those great big, beau- 
tiful vegetables right in our own Victory garden. But mostly 
because — well, doggone it, we’re having a swell time together! 

“We kid each other, and gossip about the neighborhood 
doings, and admire all the full jars while I wash the empty ones. 
Then, along in the afternoon... Right!... Pabst Blue Ribbon! 

“Tall, frosty glasses of the world’s grandest heer—from a 
bottle right off the ice! What could be better?” pape s — 

All over America, families are finding a wholesome new _FrienpLy COMPANIONSHIP 
pleasure in simple things—in home duties—in human relation- 
ships. And more than ever, Pabst Blue Ribbon is America’s 
symbol of friendly companionship. 

Perhaps it’s the softer and kindlier taste— perhaps it’s the ee - 
mellow magic of those 33 fine brews, brought together by FULL- Ne. = 4 
FLAVOR BLENDING. Whatever it is, sparkling Pabst Blue Ribbon — ~giyg gippom TOWN” IS OM THE AIR! Starring GROUCHO MARX... 
is part and parcel of the new American scene. Famous Stars... Coast-te-Coast CBS Network... Every SATURDAY NIGHT 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. | 


at LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY - 


Mr. Smith and Senator Connally did not 
actually collaborate. Mr. Smith was not on 
the conference committee, but he had 
friends inside the committee room, and the 
bill came out with his ideas virtually intact. 

Mr. Smith, tall, angular, solemn, is a 
familiar figure at the Capitol, with his 
wing collar and spreading black four-in- 
hand. He voted for a few early New Deal 
measures, but cast opposite votes almost 
always since then. New Dealers tried to 
purge him in 1938, but Mr. Smith’s district, 
just across the Potomac from Washington, 
gave him a thumping majority. 

Senator Connally, too, has had his dif- 
ferences with the New Deal, principally 
because he opposed the Supreme Court 
reorganization bill of 1937 and the Wage- 
Hour Law. He is back in the good graces, 
however, through his support of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s prewar foreign policy, as chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Henry W. Morgenthau, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, is not altogether happy. 
Almost from _ the 
start of the New 
Deal, Mr. Morgen- 
thau has been the 
principal Administra- 
tion spokesman on 
taxes. But now Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has 
given a big say on 
taxes to two others, 

War Mobilization Di- 

rector Byrnes and 

Economic  Stabiliza- parenting 
tion Director Vinson. S&C. MORGENTHAU 
It all drew Mr. Morgenthau to the White 
House to see what was what. 

Mr. Roosevelt soothed his Treasury 
Secretary with assurances that Mr. Vinson 
and Mr. Byrnes would figure in only where 
taxes were connected with the anti-in- 
flation drive. Despite the fact that taxes 
and inflation are almost inseparably con- 
nected these days, Mr. Morgenthau, al- 
ways loyal to his old friend and neighbor, 
the President, allowed himself to be 
soothed. And Mr. Roosevelt helped out 
further by backtracking on an _ indorse- 
ment of an enforced savings tax, which 
Mr. Morgenthau dislikes. 

Fundamentally, Mr. Morgenthau’s tax 
ideas differ but little from those of Mr. 
Byrnes and Mr. Vinson. But, even so, the 
Secretary does not like to have others 
edging into the field he has held so long. 
Aside from that, he feels relieved that 
perhaps he won’t have to make so many 
appearances before congressional commit- 
tees. Fundamentally shy and not a glib 
talker, he dislikes those grueling ordeals, 
and always takes a battery of experts 
along to answer troublesome questions. 

But, no matter how far the authority of 
Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Vinson may go, Mr. 
Morgenthau still has another big job left. 
That is borrowing the money to fight the 
war. He has borrowed more money for the 
Government than any other man in history. 
And he still has billions to go. 
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PATROL BOMBERS! 


THEY GET 
THERE BY 


To Help Find their tiny targets on the 
vast ocean, Navy patrol bomber navi- 
gators depend on the Hamilton Navi- 
gational Time and Stop Watch, It’s one 
of many timing instruments Hamilton 


is now building for our armed forces. 


HAMILTON The Watch of Railroad A 








Main Street goes tawar/ 








This once peaceful town is fighting mad. And it’s putting in the kind 
of punches that win! Doc Baxter's son has won the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross... George Jensen has downed his first Jap plane... Sally 


Iverson is off to join the Waacs . 


. . Walt Willis is working in a bomber 


plant. Everybody's in it... fighting, working, buying War Bonds. 


And that smiling, young soldier on 
his way to the bus station. . . that’s 
Jimmy Jones! 

With his girl’s picture tucked in 
his pocket and some of Ma’s fanci- 
est home cooking under his belt, 
Jimmy is heading back from fur- 
lough. He is going back the same 
way he came... the way that “joined 
him up.” Like the others from his 
town so much in the war, he de- 
pends on buses to get him where 
he’s going. 

And every mile he travels by in- 
tercity bus, Jimmy sees the power of 
America moving into the war. For 


OR 


« 


to all the men in our training camps, 
to 70 million Americans who live 
in small towns and on farms, and to 
millions of others everywhere, bus 
service is irreplaceable. It’s the 
transportation they know and 
count on. 

And the bus lines will never let 
them down! Night and day, these 
highway Task Forces roll between 
the thousands of small town Main 
Streets and the big city Broadways 
-.. moving manpower to war plants 
and shipyards... carrying the ma- 
jority of inductees to induction cen- 
ters ... serving our military bases 


’ 1tiara an 
Ad i. hk Ww we i 


and training camps .. . bringing 
help to farms along the highways 
--. Meeting the ever growing needs 
for essential military and civilian 
travel...684 million passengersin 1942! 

This flow of manpower by high- 
way must not be slackened. Bus trans- 
portation must be kept strong and 
equal to its tasks. And to the utmost 
limits of available equipment and 
the carrying capacity permitted by 
present speeds, the bus lines are 
concentrating on their wartime job 
: . . keeping 330 thousand miles of 
highway at work for victory! 

* * * 

Many thanks to you, our passengers, for 
accepting unavoidable inconveniences 
with a smile, for planning trips in ad- 
vance, avoiding week-end and other peak 
travel periods, and taking as little bag- 
gage as possible, Your cooperation is help- 
ing us immensely in our wartime job. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS, WASHINGTON, D. C, 








Sergeant holds a 
20-mm. Jap shell 
which hit his 
Boeing B-17 but 
failed to explode 
during a battle 
with ten Zeroes. 


Had the Jap inspectors who passed this 20-millimeter shell done their full 
duty, this U. S. plane and the flyer holding the shell might have crashed. 
Although this shell penetrated his ship at a vital point, it failed to explode. 
Good American shells brought the Jap down. 


Thorough inspection of every shell with reliable gaging equipment is the 
only way to prevent the double tragedy of faulty ammunition. American gun- 
ners have the right to demand that every round they fire will accomplish its 


full share of destruction when a hit is scored. 


The Sheffield Multichek is a precision instrument which checks all 
critical dimensions of shells, fuses, and other parts in a single quick 
operation and without being influenced by human error. 

Write for folder No. 43-1. 
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Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of 
ment and suggestions are invited, T 
not intended for publication, and 
with which writers desire to have , 
initials used, should be so marked, 


Plight of the Debtor 

Sir:—In many published articles, j 
matter of “siphoning off” more and » 
of the excess billions of income is stres 
However, no consideration has been g 
by the Treasury, Congress, or anyone d 
to the taxpayer who is in debt. And th 
are thousands of good men still paying 
“dead horses” and mistakes follow; 
World War I. 

It is time that some thought be g 
to the plight of the small businessman, { 
farmer and others, who are still trying 
pay off varying sums, a job which 
not be done under prewar depression 
ditions, and a job which cannot be aeq 
plished now because of high income ta 


Hartington, Nebr. E. W, Ross 


The Inflation Puzzle 

Sir:—Today America is experiencing’ 
flation. Prices, wages and taxes are hi 
money is circulating thick and fast. 
who’s getting the money? 

Labor must not be getting it, because 
has to strike for more wages to keep fn 
starving with all the high prices. 

Business must not be, as it is breaki 
price ceilings, establishing black mark 
and paying Washington lobbies big mon 
to get subsidies to avoid bankruptcy. 

The poor, overworked farmers can’t | 
as they say they haven’t been well of 
comparison to city folk for 30 years. 

And certainly the Government isn’t g¢ 
ting much of it, since the nation is 
ning into debt by the hundred billion. 

Ain’t nobody getting any of that mone 
Kankakee, IIl. James A, Mos 
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Even More Dollars 

Sir:—In the June 18 issue, there 
pears a letter in “The Yeas and Nays” 
titled: “Miles of War Dollars.” In t 
first paragraph, it is stated that it wo 
require 250,905,600 dollar bills, laid edg 
to edge, to cover a field one mile squ 

According to my calculations, this 
not correct, and I wish to corroborate 1 
statement as follows: 

A mile is 1,760 yards long, converted i 
to square inches is 4,014,489,600. Divide 
by the square inches contained in a dol 
bill (6% x 21%), or 13.015625, gives y 
$08,436,171 dollar bills on a square mi 
Scranton, Pa. E.4 
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PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 


iS IN THE AIR 


Te our strategically-located 
factories are 100% on war work. 

But even as we fight, Houdaille* 
management and engineers are 
anticipating the demands of the 
post-war world. 

Out of this high-pressure war 
experience we are evolving new 
engineering and metallurgical 
concepts and improved 
production techniques > 
which, in days to come, Mis 
are bound favorably to 
affect the things you buy 
and use. 

We will continue in- 
creasingly to provide 








vital, precision parts to the auto- 
motive, aircraft, electrical refrig- 
eration, radio, marine, railway 
equipment, and other important 
industries—but we will also make 
substantial contributions to in- 
dustries yet unborn. 

In every Houdaille division, 
product improvement is in the air 
—we are doing our share 
of forward thinking. 

In your home, on land, 


AER «sea or in the air—after 


this war is over—you will 
enjoy, more and more, 
the benefits of Houdaille’s 
highly-specialized skills. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


General Executive Offices—Detroit 


Peacetime manufacturers of precision parts and mechanisms for the automotive, 
aircraft, railway, marine, electrical refrigeration, radio, and other industries. 


PLANTS AT: Buffalo, N. Y. « Cheektowaga, N. Y. « Jackson, Mich. « Detroit, 
Mich. + Chicago, Ill. + Decatur, Ill. « North Chicago, Ill. « Muskegon, Mich. 
Oshawa, Ont., Canada. 









*Pronounced “HOO-DYE” 














A Separate Air Force?... Inter-Agency Struggle 
To Control Postwar Food... Victory for Mr. Baruch 


Dean Acheson, as Assistant Secretary 
of State, is to get the job of co-ordi- 
nating the work of American agencies 
in occupied countries. Mr. Acheson 
will try to prevent the outbreak, in 
foreign lands, of those intramural 
fights that have so enlivened the 
Washington scene for so long. 


x kw tk 


There is a big inside struggle getting 
under way between the Combined 
Food Board, which represents British 
and American officials, and the United 
Nations relief organization headed by 
Governor Herbert Lehman for control 
over postwar relief and rehabilitation 
in occupied areas. The Combined 
Food Board now controls the dis- 
tribution of food for much of the 
world, and would like to extend its 
operations into the postwar period. 


x «wk 


Adolf Berle is taking a much more ac- 
tive interest in this country’s Latin- 
American policy. Mr. Berle formerly 
had devoted much of his attention, 
as Assistant Secretary of State, to 
European political affairs. 


222 


The White House was told by some 
of its labor advisers that the antistrike 
bill, as passed by Congress, would not 
be such a bad law from the labor 
viewpoint as it appeared to be on the 
surface. 


x 2 2 


Chester Davis, as Food Administra- 
tor, finds that he must try to meet the 
food needs of this country and its 
allies in the face of policies that are 
shaped by men whose acquaintance 
with intricate problems of food pro- 
duction and distribution was gained 
in New York law offices and in Gov- 
ernment legal work. Mr. Roosevelt 
refuses to be interested in a change in 
that situation. 


xk k 


Word from the inside is that Henry 
Wallace very probably would be the 
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vice-presidential nominee on any 
fourth-term ticket. The effort of some 
White House aides to boom some 
other person than Mr. Wallace ap- 
parently did not have early success. 


x * & 


Fred Vinson, in his new role as White 
House adviser on tax policy, proved 
to be a good listener in the first tax 
conference called by Treasury Secre- 
tary Henry Morgenthau. Mr. Vinson 
in that conference had no suggestions 
to make and confined himself to lis- 
tening to the comments of others. 


x * 


The persistent rumor, now revived, 
that the U.S. will create a separate air 
force, detaching the present Army and 
Navy forces, is not being credited by 
those who should know. In the Army, 
the Air Forces now enjoy what amounts 
to an independent status, command- 
ed by a full general. In the Navy, the 
air force is much less independent, 
but is getting a little more voice. 


x * *® 


Donald Nelson lost out at the White 
House again, when, on advice of Ber- 
nard Baruch, there was choice of Fred 
Searls to be production adviser to 
James Byrnes as Director of War 
Mobilization. Mr. Nelson had urged 
the choice of Charles E. Wilson. In- 
stead, the man who was picked is a 
former aide to Ferdinand Eberstadt 
who stepped out when Mr. Nelson 
broke with Mr. Eberstadt. 


2 2e 


Some influential members of Congress 
are suggesting that, if Ohio’s John 
Bricker should not prove to be a 
strong delegate gatherer or if his 
presidential boom should not carry 
through, then Senator Robert A. Taft 
would be back in the picture for the 
Republicans as a possible nominee. 


xk 


The hottest exchange of back-handed 
compliments in the long period of bat- 
tling between top Washington of- 


Uppsper. 
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ous 


ficials has just occurred in a series ¢ 
letters between the War Labor Boar; 
Wayne Morse and Harold Ickes, S¢. 
retary of the Interior and Solid Fug, 
Administrator. Abe Fortas, top aig 
to Mr. Ickes, also joined in the fray 
The issue was over whether or ny 
John Lewis was treated right. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt has let drop hints t 
some of his aides that suggest he js 
not so well satisfied with some of the 
present policy makers in the Depart. 
ment of State. 


x*e* 


The New Deal group has concluded 
that it finally has the nation educated 
to the idea of big figures. This con. 
clusion was reached when the chair. 
man of a Congress committee re. 
marked that, in the year that begin 
a year from July 1, the Army prob- 
ably would ask for “only” $50,000, 
000,000. Not many months ago, : 
Congressman probably would have 
fainted if a New Dealer had mentioned 
$50,000,000,000, which was regarded 
in 1933 as the maximum level that 
the national debt might reach if the 
country were to retain its solvency. 


x * 


James Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, has 
let Congress leaders know that the Of- 
fice of Price Administration will grad- 
ually become a purely administrative 
organization, with policy making 
shifted more and more to Justice 
Byrnes himself with the aid and ad- 
vice of the “czars” most concerned. 


xk 


The subcommittee of the House Ways 
and Means Committee that now is to 
study and report on what to do about 
war contract renegotiation is made up 
of a majority that leans toward re- 
peal of that act. The catch is that any 
repeal move has a long and rough 
road to travel, at the end of which 
may be a White House veto, if it ever 
gets that far. 
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1 that has had no peers for fifty years. He sat and pondered for hours — and the picture 
if the above is what he produced. A picture of five whiskies equalling one. 
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Golden Wedding 


FIVE GREAT WHISKIES “WEDDED” INTO ONE 


| 
- 











d re- 

t any 2 FIVE GREAT WHISKIES “WEDDED” INTO ONE—that's Golden Wedding ~ Taste Golden Wedding. Its smoothness and lightness will de- 
. i —and each with a special virtue all its own. Aroma body “ light you. Golden Wedding's distilleries are now working 100°; 
oug ... character ... flavor and tang. Subtly “wedded” together, all for war, but enough whiskies for Golden Wedding — distilled 
vhich five become that glorious whiskey — Golden Wedding. before the war — are available to meet your moderate demands, 
’ ever 
A blend of straight whiskies—86 proof. The straight whiskies in Golden Wedding are 5 years or more old. Copyright 1943. Jos. S. Fine h & Co., 

Inc., Schenley, Pa. Tune in Schenley’s Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival every Wednesday evening. ¢ olumbia Broadcasting System. 
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“Tobacco Talk.” 





Painted from life in the tobacco country by James Chapin 
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...- YES, LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 
So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed —So Free and Easy On The Draw 





“Tobacco Talk.” 





Painted from life in the tobacco country by James Chapin 


